





The Beginnings of the London Oratory. 
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I. 


THE London Oratory is so closely bound up with the memory 
of Father Faber that it is natural to seek for its origin in 
Elton Rectory in Huntingdonshire. No sooner had Faber taken 
up his residence there, in October 1843, than he began to 
organize spiritual exercises similar to the informal gatherings 
in St. Philip Neri’s room, from which the constitution of the 
Oratory gradually developed.t Although a clergyman has 
been defined as “a man who makes his living by saying 
something when he has nothing to say, and doing nothing 
when he has something to do,” this would not be true of 
Faber, even in his Anglican days. Not only was his preach- 
ing in the parish church popular and effective, but he held 
religious re-unions in the rectory grounds, and gathered 
round him a band of young men from amongst his 
parishioners. 

These youths met under Faber’s direction for spiritual 
exercises in the Rectory itself. They assembled every night 
at midnight, and passed about an hour in prayer and the 
recitation of psalms. On the eves of great festivals, these 
devotions lasted for three or four hours. The discipline was 
taken on Fridays, eves of feasts, and daily in Lent—each in 
turn receiving it from the others. Thomas Godwin, one of 
those who took part in these exercises, wrote many years 
afterwards that on one occasion, when it had been his turn 
to give the discipline to the others, Faber afterwards called 
him into one of the rooms in the Rectory and said, “ Tom, 
you spared me this evening. You must do it over again.” 
The instrument used was a riding whip, and the reluctant 
youth was ordered to continue the stripes until Faber at last 
fell exhausted.? Intense religious fervour seems to have 

« “T had begun to translate his (St. Philip's) life at Elton and he had been my 
model there.” Life and Letters of F. W. Faber, by J. E. Bowden (London), 


1869, p. 331. 
2 Unpublished letter (Nov. 1863) in the possession of the London Oratory. 
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been stirred up by these means, and it was firmly believed 
that evil spirits caused noises in the house to terrify Faber 
and the others, and so deter him from doing so much good.! 

Then there came the eventful Sunday, November 1 6th, 
1845, when Faber officiated for the last time as Rector of 
Elton. The next day, he and those who threw in their lot 
with him, left the parish in two bands. Faber, T. F. Knox, 
a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and afterwards 
Superior of the London Oratory, along with two of Faber’s 
servants, Anne and Thomas Godwin, were driven away in a 
** heavily-laden fly " by George Hawkes, Faber’s assistant lay- 
helper. James and William Pitts, William Webb, and John 
Strickson, walked to Oundle, the nearest railway-station. All 
were bound for Northampton, where they were received into 
the Church the same day by Bishop Waring, vicar-apostolic 
of the Eastern District, and communicated and confirmed the 
next morning. Soon afterwards they were joined by other 
converts from Elton. About fifteen converts were received 
at this time, of whom, alas, two drew back and returned 
to Elton and Protestantism.? Writing two days afterwards, 
Faber says: 

My sufferings last Sunday were very great, and, on Monday, 
I had some vehement hysterical fits. . . . My people are in 
a terrific state; two went down on their knees at my feet and 
would not get up, and several scenes of that kind occurred.% 


Unpublished letters in the possession of the Birmingham 
Oratory contain interesting notices of the adventures of the 
brothers, William and James Pitts, lads of sixteen and seven- 
teen years of age. As we have seen, they were among those 
who were received into the Church along with Faber, but, on 
November 2 Ist, Faber writes in despair to Newman that their 
father had appeared on the scene and taken the lads home 
with him, where he kept them under guard, and would not 
allow any of the other converts to see them. Early in Decem- 
ber, Faber visited Elton, but failed to get William and James 
Pitts away from their father, whom he found “ violent and 
inexorable.”” However, in a few days, the boys found means 
of escaping, and all attempts of their father, who “ employed 
the telegraph on the railway,” as well as the police, failed 


1 Life and Letters of F. W. Faber, by J. E. Bowden, pp. 216—217. Cf. Tue 
Monts, vol. ci. p. 467, ‘‘ Faber and Elton,” by J. S. Shepard. 
? Tue Montn, loc. cit., p. 465. 
3 Unpublished letter in the possession of the Birmingham Oratory. 
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to discover their whereabouts. Their father, “wild and 
broken-hearted,” came to look for them at Faber’s in Birm- 
ingham on December roth, and threatened to put the boys, if 
he caught them, under confinement, declaring, “ They never 
shall be Catholics.’’ Faber was “in such a nervous state” 
that he could “ hardly keep still’ at the thought of “ the two 
little boys, no one knows where, abroad upon the face of 
the country, helpless and homeless.’’ However, all ended 
well, for when we next hear of the brothers they are safe 
with Faber and the other converts in Birmingham, and beg- 
ging him to make them monks.! They had a younger 
brother, John, who, at the age of twelve, was Faber’s or- 
ganist at Elton. He also became a Catholic, and was for 
many years organist of the Catholic church at Arundel, and 
two of his sons are now priests. 
William Pitts was the first organist of the London Ora- 
tory. 
II. 


The next stage in the development of the Oratory was 
the formation by Faber, in Birmingham, of the Wilfridians 
or Brothers of the Will of God. 

On December 19th, 1845, this little community took up 
its quarters in 77, Caroline Street, Birmingham. It consisted 
of about eight members—converts from Elton and a few 
others, converted about the same time, and drawn to Faber by 
the power of his personality. There was at first no rule, but 
all obeyed Faber’s directions implicitly. They lived in great 
poverty and austerity. Faber soon started on a journey to 
Rome to collect funds, and, on his return in spring, 1846, 
found the community installed in better quarters in Colmore 
Terrace. ‘They now numbered twelve, and their devotions 
and practices became more and more Oratorian in character. 
In September of the same year (1846), the community once 
more changed its quarters, for the Earl of Shrewsbury offered 
Faber the house and grounds of Cotton Hall in Staffordshire 
—now known as St. Wilfrid’s College, Oakamoor. 

A quotation from one of Faber’s unpublished letters will 
give an idea of what went on there: 

I am tired with having given a most vehement lecture for one 
hour and ten minutes to a crowded chapel of protestants on our 
dear Lady of Confession. They were immensely attentive to 


* Life, p. 263. 
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it all. Iam really worked to death by young men from Oaka-~ 
moor and all parts; from twenty-five to thirty, several grown 
up and of forty or fifty years, come to the night school to hear 
the fervorini | give every night, and then they come crying up to 
my cell with tales of hideous guilt. They hardly know there is. 
a God, and even in this retired spot we are all overworked. I 
catechize publically twice a day except Saturdays; then there 
is Sunday’s Conversazione and hours of private talk to these 
young men. Last Sunday, Richard Goldworthy, twenty or 
twenty-one, was received into the church. On S. Francis of 
Sales, I presented Mr. Kennedy ! with seven more, and last night 
I at last overcame Moult, the shoemaker at Oakamoor (tho’ Miss 
Rag has been to him and is going to persecute him and get his 
custom away) and he made his confession and was received. 
Then the mother of two of my converts has been brought by them, 
and was received yesterday. Thus we received /ez into our flock 
last week, God be praised! and Mr. Kennedy speaks in the 
highest terms of their dispositions. But I am pretty well come 
to the end of my tether of my strength, and what is to be done? 
It is a kind of work one can’t controul. A young grimy smith 
comes at 8 or 9 p.m. after his work, from Oakamoor or else- 
where, and says “ I want Br. Wilfrid.”” Well, what's to be done? 
Wanting Br. Wilfrid means that the poor wretch is terrified out 
of his wits and on the verge of confession. He can’t be sent 
off, and he won't see another. So an hour or so goes in teaching 
him the Trinity etc., and how to confess, and, then perhaps, it 
takes a week to get him fit for absolution. I think it best to do what 
God sends to me to do and He will support me. But I am so, 30 
jaded. When my ordination examinations are over, I shall have 
more time and every week my choir brothers? are coming on; [| 
can almost give up the morning catechism to them now. I am 
sure God will strengthen me if I do not give up. The poor 
heathen are flocking to us, they love us quite touchingly, and 
remember, as the long nights disappear, so must our night school 
thaw away. The elder Goldsworthys have expressed a wish I 
should go to see them and we have got two of Myer’s protestant 
masons® in tow, but I don’t feel sure of them yet. . . . Iam 
to be privately ordained deacon on Saturday fortnight and priest 
on Holy Saturday. We have received one of Myer’s masons into 
the church since I wrote the above. 


For more than a year the work went on, and before long 


* The priest who resided with the community. 

? i.e., those of the community who were destined for ordination. 

3i.e., the masons employed in building the church and other edifices at 
Cotton Hall. 

4 Unpublished letter to Lord Shrewsbury (Septuag. Sund. 1847) in the pos-~ 
session of the London Oratory. 
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the district had become so Catholic that Brother Antony 
Hutchison could write:! ‘We have converted the pew- 
opener, leaving the parson only his clerk and two drunken 
men as regular communicants.” 


Il. 


We must now leave Faber and the Wilfridians at Cotton 
Hall for a moment and turn our attention to the band of 
converts grouped round Newman, of which Littlemore had 
been the centre. We know how austere and retired a life 
they lived there—their ideal being more academic and less 
missionary than that of those who had gathered round Faber 
at Elton. From the beginning, Newman showed a nervous 
anxiety to keep his little flock together and to form them 
into some sort of order or congregation, with a view to pro- 
moting Catholicism in England on its intellectual side. We 
shall now try to trace the steps by which this idea took shape 
in the foundation of the Oratory. 

As early as February 1, 1846, Newman wrote to Faber: 
“I have long felt a special reverence and admiration for the 
character of St. Philip Neri, as far as I knew it... I 
wish we could all become good Oratorians, but that, I sup- 
pose, is impossible.’”? However, he must have talked the 
matter over with Bishop Wiseman before leaving for Rome, 
for, in October 1846, he writes from Milan: 

I do not think we have got a bit further than this in our re- 
flections and conclusions, to think that Dr. Wiseman was right 
in saying that we ought to be Oratorians. . . . Altogether 
it seems rather the age for external secularism with the gentle 
inward bond of asceticism—and this is just Oratorianism. 


In the published lives of Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal 
Newman, we can read the lengthy letters which passed be- 
tween Newman and St. John in Rome and their friends in 
England on the*subject of the Oratory, and we have at the 
London Oratory many unpublished letters dealing with the 
same question. In these we see how little Newman really 
knew at first about the spirit and constitution of the Oratory, 
and what flights he allowed his imagination to take in conse- 
quence; then, how astonished he was when he had the rule 


" Life, p. 325, note. 
2 Unpublished letter ia the possession of the London Oratory. 
3 W. Ward, Lije of Card. Newman, I., pp. 143—4. 
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before him in black and white, and how he jumped to the 
conclusion that it must be extensively altered to suit English 
conditions. Next, he was alarmed to discover that if he 
was to be an Oratorian at all, he must accept the rule sub- 
stantially as it stood, and then, after much hesitation and 
searchings of heart, Newman, St. John, Penny, Dalgairns, 
Coffin, Stanton and Bowles at length found themselves in- 
stalled in a wing of the monastery at S* Croce in Gerusalem- 
me, with Padre Rossi, of the Roman Oratory, as their novice- 
master. This was in the summer of 1847, and their noviciate 
lasted about four months. During this time, they were joined 
by T. F. Knox, whom we have seen received into the Church 
along with the Elton converts. 

At the end of 1847, the Oratorians returned to England, 
Father Stanton being the first Oratorian to set foot in Eng- 
land since Panzani in Charles I.’s time. ‘* We got to London 
on Christmas Eve,’’ Newman wrote to Dalgairns on January 
2, 1848, “and I took Charles Bowden! to serve my first 
Mass at Dr. Fergusson’s? altar at Chelsea.” 

He brought with him a papal Bull constituting an Eng- 
lish Oratory at Birmingham, under himself as Superior. 


IV. 


We now return to Faber at St. Wilfrid's, Oakamoor. He 
had been kept fully informed of what was taking place in 
Rome, and, as we have seen, his friend Knox had left him 
to enter the Oratorian noviciate at S'a Croce. He was natur- 
ally much moved, especially as he had felt for some years, 
both as an Anglican and a Catholic, a great devotion to St. 
Philip Neri. During this year (1847), with the assistance 
of Brothers Antony Hutchison and Alban Wells, he completed 
and published the translation of St. Philip's Life, which he 
had begun at Elton. These things were the natural prepara- 
tion for the step which he took soon afterwards. The super- 
natural leadings in the same direction are best given in his 
own words, taken from one of his unpublished letters: 


I have been in much perplexity and doubt about the Will of 
God and the future, but went quietly on, adding an evening 
meditation of half an hour or so on our Blessed Lady, and in- 
creasing devotions to St. Joseph. I was also busily engaged in 


* After Father Charles Bowden of the London Oratory. 
? The Rev. Thomas Tierney Fergusson, afterwards the first rector of St. 
Thomas's, Fulham. 
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a course of dogmatics. One night, when the next morning’s 
meditation was on St. Joseph’s deliberation about putting our 
Blessed Lady away, I forgot to choose a fruit to ask [for] in 
the meditation the evening before I got into bed, but I remem- 
bered it in bed and chose the gift of counsel and the virtue of 
prudence. In the morning I made my meditation carefully, and, 
tho’ I was not thinking of it, nor had anything occurred to lead 
to it, in my colloquy, God distinctly called me to enter the Oratory 
of St. Philip, and the instant He called there was an interior calm 
very wonderful. I immediately betook myself to prayer, es- 
pecially to our Holy Mother, St. Joseph and St. Philip. I argued 
against it on my knees, as it were altercating with the saints, but 
in vain; all the repugnance I had felt was banished. In what- 
ever way I looked at it, it seemed the will of God. I was 
dejected and humbled, but calm and felt as tho’ I was now 
whither God had all along been leading. I went to say Mass for 
the Anime Sante. My ringraziamenio turned, of course, on the 
seeming call. It chilled me to think of all I had to give up, and 
all I was going to face, but I never wavered. At last I commu- 
nicated it to the choir brothers, in whom I had only to look for 
annoyance and disgust; God turned their hearts while I spoke 
and they all go with me. It was now a duty to have the whole 
matter sifted by the bishop. Fr. Hutchison and I went up to 
him. Strange to say Fr. Stanton—I suppose the first Oratorian in 
England—had just arrived before us in his habit. The bishop 
decided it to be unmistakeably a call from God, and several con- 
curring circumstances of a singular nature came in to aid his 
decision. However he was to say Mass on St. Francis Xavier's 
day for light, and, after Mass, he gave his final approval. In 
consequence of this, if Newman accepts us (which he refused at 
Littlemore),4 we surrender all St. Wilfrid's, all we are and all we 
have to him unconditionally, and become his novices. 
Now you must pray that I may have grace to go through all that 
may befall me, and that, falling from founder and superior to a 
novice who will naturally be a subject of fear and jealousy, I may 
sanctify myself by a simple childlike spirit of surrender. 
Ah! the gift of conversion was a huge thing, but the loan of the 
Crown of Thorns seems higher still. Pray that I may not dis- 
grace myself now thro’ want of humility and that [Newman] may 
consent to accept us and do the best he can with us. I cannot 
describe to you how curiously we all feel to be in God’s Hand 
just now.’ 

* Dr. Wiseman, then Vicar Apostolic of the London District. 

2 On that occasion, Newman had written : ‘I cannot help thinking you should be a 
distinct centre of operations and collect people round you.” Unpublished letter 
(«st Febr. 1846) in the possession of the London Oratory. 


3 Unpublished letter to J. B. Morris (2nd Sunday in Lent [Advent?] 1847) 
in the possession of the London Oratory. cf. Bowden's Life, pp. 330 et seqq. 
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The news of Faber's resolution was communicated by 
Bishop Wiseman to Newman on his arrival in England, and 
he wrote at once to express “ the joy " with which he and St. 
John had heard of the proposal. “ It was,” he said, ‘‘ a most 
choice Christmas gift to greet my return, [and] so your own 
letter has greeted me here as a good omen for the new year.”! 

After some negotiations the two communities were amal- 
gamated—the Wilfridians, numbering seventeen, receiving 
Oratorian habit from Newman on St. Valentine’s day, 1848. 
For the present the community was divided between Mary- 
vale and St. Wilfrid’s, but, in October 1848, they concen- 
tred their forces in the latter place. 


Vv. 


A community numbering among its members two such 
men as Newman and Faber, was like a firmament with two 
suns. There were also differences in the ideas, character, 
antecedents of the two bands now amalgamated into one con- 
gregation, which did not make for peace and happiness. Two 
or three of Faber’s converts were Cambridge men, unexer- 
cised in the Oxonian devotion to Newman. Accordingly, 
it is not surprising that early in 1849, it was decided to 
establish a branch house, or second Oratory, in London. 
David Lewis had been on the outlook for suitable premises, 
and when in Low Week, Fathers Faber and Hutchison ar- 
rived in London, they approved of the premises which he had 
found—Nos. 24 and 25, King William Street, Strand, part 
of which had lately served as an establishment for the sale of 
Kinahan’s whiskey. On April 29th, the Patronage of St. 
‘Joseph, Father Faber said the first Mass there, at which 
Lord Arundel and David Lewis assisted. The public chapel 
was solemnly opened on May 31st following. Bishop Wise- 
man assisted pontifically and preached at High Mass. He 
was also present at Vespers, on which occasion Newman 
preached the sermon entitled, ““ The Prospects of the Catho- 
lic missioner,” afterwards published in his Sermons to Mixed 
Congregations. The London house consisted of Fathers 
Faber, Dalgairns, Stanton, Hutchison, Knox, and Wells, with 
Philip Gordon and John Bowden as novices. 

The following unpublished letters of Faber, in the pos- 
session of the London Oratory, will give an idea of the early 
days of their work in London: 

1 Unpublished letter (Jan. 2nd, 1848) in the possession of the London Oratory. 
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Our work in London begins to wear a very serious look; we 
are gaining influence and taking root. This increases responsi- 
bility and anxiety, and raises questions, so that the unhappy Fr. 
Rector [himself] needs prayers for prudence and light more than 
ever. Don’t forget me when you visit churches, that Catholic 
devotion which is most to my taste of all others. Fr. Superior 
[Newman] has turned me out of my Confessional in church be- 
cause of my health and other increasing work. . . . You will 
rejoice to hear that I took Philip’s mother and sister into the 
church last Saturday morning, the octave of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and they make their communion to-morrow, the Expecta- 
tion. Our Blessed Lady seems to have a finger in everybody's 
pie. I suppose you have heard from others how many conver- 
sions, especially among the upper classes, are going on at the 
Oratory. God bless us and keep us humble and make us habitu- 
ally feel what beasts we are! 1 am quite nervous lest we should 
get vain and then St. Philip turn against us. You, who have 
nothing else to do, must pray for these things.! 


Later on we have a description of the first Christmas Day 
at the Oratory: 


I have been very ill, more so than ever, since my return from 
Bath. I never shall be well in London. I have two vocations, 
one for my soul and one for my body, and they happen to be in- 
compatible, so the body must do the best it can, and the soul must 
rough it for another sixty years, which is supposed to be the 
term of incessant headache still left me. . . . I must tell you 
of this present Christmas. The confessions have been very 
numerous indeed, and we had nearly five hundred communicants 
on Christmas morning! The mid-night mass was most beauti- 
ful. Morant’s men have decorated the chapel quite exquisitely, 
and a magnificent new gold frontal made its appearance. The 
mass itself was too long, nearly two hours, and no communions. 

Fr. Bernard [Dalgairns] preached at the high mass at 
11, and I at vespers at 5. After vespers and benediction, which 
was so grand that words would fail to describe it, we locked 
the Oratory up.? 


—and then they played blindman’s buff! 
A year later the Oratory had its share in the troubles 
connected with the “ Papal Aggression ”’: 


You have been disappointed in not hearing from me, yet by 
this time you know enough of our circumstances in England to 
fancy how busy and anxious I have been. The Cardinal [Wise- 
manj is somewhere in London concealed, where I do not quite 
know, and what line of conduct he will pursue, it is difficult to 


2 To the Rev. J. E. Bowden, Dec. 17, 1849. 
? To the Rev. J. E. Bowden, St. John’s Day, 1849. 
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conceive. The bishop of London [Blomfield] has charged against 
the Oratory; we are followed and cursed in the streets; we have 
been paraded as Guys and burnt in effigy. “* Down with the 
Oratorians, Banishment to the Oratorians, Don’t go to the 
Oratory,” are all over the town. . . . We were guarded by 
police on the 5th. Now the storm is daily waxing worse and 
worse for the feeling is penetrated to the lower orders. Each 
parish in England is meeting and penal laws are the topic of the 
day.! 


A word must be said on the relations between the two 
houses—Birmingham and London—because it is a point often 
misunderstood. According to the Oratorian rule, each Ora- 
tory is entirely distinct and self-governing, with no bond of 
union whatsoever, save the observance of an identical rule, 
with other Oratories. The French Oratory, founded by the 
Cardinal de Berulle, was in this respect altogether differ- 
ent; it was a religious order under the rule of a superior 
general. Newman's ideal seems, at first at least, to have been 
nearer the French system than that instituted by St. Philip, 
and it is possible there may have floated before his mind the 
conception of an Oratorian order, largely occupied in teach- 
ing, literary works, and intellectual pursuits, under a superior 
general. At first he was superior of both houses, and Faber 
was called Rector of the London house, but was in all things 
subject to Newman. 

Of Fr. Faber’s unswerving devotion to Newman, I shall 
shortly give proof, but there were younger men in the London 
house who were anxious to see St. Philip’s Constitution 
realized, and the London house erected into an independent 
Oratory according to the rule. At any rate, in October, 1850, 
about eighteen months after its opening, the London house 
became entirely independent of Birmingham with Faber as 
Superior. It may be well to draw attention to this, because 
the impression might easily be gained from Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward's Zi/e of Cardinal Newman (Vol. I. pp. 450 et seg.), 
that the separation of the two houses was not effected until 
1856. In Father Bowden's Zi/e of Faber (p. 374), it is 
clearly stated that the Fathers of the Birmingham Oratory 
released the London community from their obedience on 
October 9, 1850. In 1856, a papal bull was issued con- 
firming the separation which had been an accomplished fact 
six years earlier. But that is another matter. 


* To the Rev. J. E. Bowden, Nov. 12, 1850. 
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In 1852, the Oratorians began to build a country-house 
on Sydenham Hill, on ground given them by the Bowden 
family, and the house served as their headquarters for about 
a year while the present house at Brompton was a-building, 
the services in the chapel in King William Street being car- 
ried on without interruption. In March, 1854, the com- 
munity took up its residence in the existing house. 

The site, at first objected to as being too far out of Lon- 
don, had to be purchased in the name of a private individual, 
else it would never have been obtained, and after the purpose 
for which it had been bought became known, at once great 
excitement broke out in the neighbourhood as the following 
shows:! 


Some time since it came to the knowledge of the Vicar of 
Brompton that the Roman Catholics were about to found a large 
religious establishment for the Order of Oratorians, in the field 
immediately in front of the parish church, which adjoins the 
land purchased by the Royal Commissioners for the University 
of Art. Measures were at once taken by the Protestants to oppose 
the proposed Papal aggression, and the Rev. Mr. Irons, the vicar, 
and Messrs. Godrich and Wilkins, churchwardens, were de- 
puted to wait on the Home Secretary. The deputation repre- 
sented to Lord Palmerston that Brompton and its vicinity would 
be exceedingly hurt if the proposed establishment were carried 
out; that it would bring into its neighbourhood its wretched 
concomitants, which would inevitably drive the present peaceable 
inhabitants away; that Brompton had up to the present time 
borne the reputation of being a community devotedly attached to 
the true Protestant faith; that the Oratorian cathedral would 
be close to two of the established churches—All Saints and Holy 
Trinity—and, what was still more objectionable, it would be ad- 
joining to the greatest national work in progress, the University 
of Arts and Industry. The deputation suggested that the 
Government could intercede by purchasing the ground and dis- 
pose of it in a way to prevent a like inroad upon Protestant 
ground. 


Lord Palmerston humoured the deputation and made them 
large promises, but in a few days wrote to the vicar to say 
that neither the Royal Commissioners nor the Government 
had any funds at their disposal for the further purchase of lands 
for national purposes. Building preparations having com- 
menced, and Cardinal Wiseman, attended by a cortége of priests, 
being daily upon the ground, further opposition was stimulated, 


* The Morning Advertiser, May 2, 1853. 
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and as Lord John Russell's antecedents led the Brompton Protest- 
ants to believe his Lordship capable of becoming their champion 
in support of their church, a memorial was at once addressed to 
the ex-Premier. 


The reply was damping—Lord John informing them by 
his secretary that the subject was one “in which he had no 
power to interfere . te 


Upon receipt of this, the district committees at once met, 
and resolutions were arrived at, declaratory of the most deter- 
mined opposition. Our reporter has been informed that the 
bishops will be the next friends appealed to. In the mean time 
the greatest excitement prevails, and there are some grounds for 
fearing that the peace of the neighbourhood is in jeopardy. 


I conclude by giving the following letters of Faber, both 
unpublished, as a proof of his abiding feeling towards 
Newman: 


I am glad you speak so affectionately of the Padre. You used 
to rile me at St. Wilfrid’s by pitching into him, and also you did 
[so] when you were here—about his Bible, etc. . . . Weoften 
deplored your skits at him, so that I had put you down as one 
of those converts who seem unwilling to allow that Newman has 
been all in all to us. . . . Humanly speaking, there hasn't 
been an educated convert these fifteen years, whose conversion 
isn’t due to the Padre. So now, their work is his work, and their 
success his success. But I remember at St. Wilfrid's you 
wouldn't allow this—something had soured you with him. 


Fr. Newman has been here this morning ; he spent full twenty 
minutes with me. We went into everything. No woman could 
have been tenderer than he was. The whole interview was one 
effusion of more than tenderness—of downright love. All is 
right and righter than right. We held each other’s hand the 
whole while and talked about our old friendship and went through 
the breach. He begged me to pray for him when I was before 
God. You would have been strangely moved had you seen his 
face when he rose to leave and looked down upon me and said ina 
voice of the most consummate sweetness, “ St. Philip be with 
you, Father.” I said smiling, ‘ He will be, if you tell him to be, 
and now, Padre, give your blessing "’; which he did in silence 
but with great solemnity. Father Philip says tears were in his 
eyes when he left the room. 

J. R. M‘KEE. 


* To the Rev. J. B. Morris, June 14, 1859. : 
? To Father Harrison of the London Oratory, written towards the end of July, 
1863, and therefore a few weeks before Faber’s death. 
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EARLIER in the afternoon, a thunderstorm had washed the 
summer day to freshness, and now the sun was setting in a 
limpid west. The marble villa, raised above Ephesus, not 
so high but that the murmur of the city reached it—in fact, 
at the bottom of the steep garden the street was paved and 
populous—stood golden among its trees. It was the evening 
when Anaximander came to visit Diotimos, for, each fifth 
day, one of the two old friends would sup with the other, 
turn and turn about, and to-night Diotimos was host. This 
had been their custom for quite a number of years, save when 
Diotimos was on his travels, for he travelled much, and asked 
of his wealth most of all that it should show him the world 
and the ways of men. Trajan was Emperor at Rome, and 
the whole scheme of life, in the inhabited earth, might well 
be challenging a man’s philosophy. The friends had agreed 
upon the fifth day for the whimsical reason that the morrow 
and the after-morrow of a supper should be spent, the 
first, in unthoughtful repose upon a pleasant memory, the 
second, in serene reflection upon what ideas it had provided ; 
then came a neutral day: then, a period of half-feit loneliness 
growing into desire: the day itself of the next meeting, the 
fifth day, was spent in joyous anticipation of the evening. 
Thus did the two old men gently delude themselves, philo- 
sophizing over and systematizing an affection which, in truth, 
was as simple as a schoolboy’s. 

The Arkadian slave announced supper, and they left the 
terrace, where they had been making sure that it would be dry 
enough for them to sit after the meal, and drink their wine 
beneath the moon. Certainly it would be dry enough. Dioti- 
mos gave the order. A table should be set out, and low chairs 
with rugs and footstools. 


1 «* That which came to exist in Him, was life."—Zuang. sec. Joann., i. 
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As they passed through the vestibule Anaximander ex- 
claimed in astonishment: 

“ But look, Diotimos! The horrible little Heraklés is 
gone! What does that mean? Have you suddenly found it 
was intolerable, as I always said? What has converted you?.”’ 

The little Heraklés was an ancient theme of affectionate 
quarrel. The coarse terra-cotta image had been brought 
there, years before, by the Arkadian slave, whose devotion 
to the famous hero was profound, and there it had stood, 
clashing singularly with the graceful appointments of the 
vestibule (for the philosopher was, too, an artist), and the 
more irretrievably because of the grotesque practice of the 
slave, which never ceased to annoy Anaximander. Chremés 
used to tie little pieces of rag or even wisps of wool or flax 
to the image, whenever he asked a favour from it; the rags 
hung there till the favour was granted; and as the kindly 
hero’s refusals were, for all his kindliness, more numerous 
by far than his favours, the little statue had practically dis- 
appeared beneath a mop of discoloured tattered stuffs, quite 
fantastically out of keeping with the exquisite Asiatic textures 
which alone diversified the marble. 

“ He took it away himself,” answered Diotimos, smiling. 
“IT quite miss it.”’ 

““ How like you,” said the other, almost petulantly. “ You 
weakly give into a slave’s whim in the first instance, and then 
defend your action, and end by believing your defence!” 

““Why should I have disappointed him? It pleased him 
so much, and made—really! a not unpleasant contrast. And 
so I grew accustomed to it. Old folks do grow accustomed. 
And Arkadia I love, and all that comes from it.” 

“I have never understood your affection for those bar- 
baric mountains. What can they breed but boors?”’ 

“Hush! Chremés will overhear you: and him too I 
love.” 

“* Why has he taken away his statue?” 

“Ah,” said the other, his tone altering, “ frankly, I can- 
not understand. He is different, these days.” 

““ Perhaps the good Heraklés has been too obdurate, and 
he has shifted his homages?” 

“No, it is in all his talk, his looks, his silences . . . 

“ Tut, he is in love,” said Anaximander. 

Diotimos laughed a little. 

“He constantly falls in love,” he answered, “ and is none 
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the worse for it. At most, a little distracted in his work. 
Now, he has, if anything, more industry, and especially, more 
foresight.”” 

“ Oh, it is love, be sure of it. Don’t they call love an in- 
spiration? He is inspired!” 

Diotimos regretted, in his friend, only a certain tone of 
cynicism and of raillery. He could allow for it, however, 
and now, without arguing, altered the subject. 

“There are such lovely places in Arkadia! Never shall 
I forget my autumn there! Could you but see the ‘down- 
dropping water of the Styx,’ Anaximander—the terrible sheer 
red cliff of Chelmos, with the black, glistening streak where 
the straight waterfall has set it streaming, and the fall itself 
~—-like a silver veil as it hangs, motionless, with Iris in its 
silver, motionless, or just swaying like smoke in the finest 
zephyr, and lo, a roaring cataract where it reaches the rocks 
below. Oh Anaximander, the beautiful blue-green cataract ; 
the grey rocks with the snow in their clefts; the terrible thun- 
dering echoes, and the baying of the wild dogs that roam 
there . . . Hekaté wanders there, assuredly; Artemis hunts 
there: the place is full of daemons.” 

“Lo, our old quarrel, Diotimos. Colours, sounds—melt- 
ing snows and fleeting waters—what are these to the true 
philosopher? Why waste time upon the fleeting, the vanish- 
ing appearances of the never-the-same, the corruptible and 
the illusory? And why, oh you whose whole life should be 
one warfare against the myths that becloud men’s minds, 
why do you elect to speak of Hekatés and huntresses and 
what not, and set these monstrous shadows once more to pass 
and play across the mist of human thought?”’ 

“But the myths of Arkadia are beautiful, and Arkadia 
is beautiful.” 

“T am like Sokratés, who said that fields and trees had 
nothing at all to teach him, and better than Plato, who, 
though he professed to bid farewell to the starry heavens, 
and the woes and wailings of stringed instruments, that he 
might find his joy in the concept of pure number, absolute 
motion, and sheer relationship, till he should pass behind, 
into the Ever-the-same, the Unrelated, and the One,—yet did 
bedeck his philosophy in such human draperies of allegory, 
that none know what he teaches and what rejects.” 

“T am like Sophoklés,” retorted Diotimos, smiling, “‘ who 
loved the little valleys, and the jonquils, and the nightin- 
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gales ; and I am weaker—ah! than Plato, who, because of the 
human loveliness of his poetry—for Plato was a poet—has 
captivated for three whole centuries the thoughts of those 
even who would be his enemies! "’ 

“ But oh—Arkadia! with its river Aroania, where trout 
sing like thrushes—its Tegea, which a lock of Medusa’s hair 
has made impregnable: Mount Lykaios, where the man who 
sees the sacrifice becomes a wolf ——”’ 

“Hush,” cried the other, still smiling, but more gravely, 
“do not blaspheme that myth at any rate! With my own 
eyes, before now, I have beheld a mortal, who, too eager 
to gaze with unveiled face upon the hidden things of the 
gods, who thrust himself, insolently, upon the inmost secret, 
turned, on a sudden, into a beast, and lived no more a man’s 
life, but a beast’s . . .” 

He said thus, trusting utterly to their friendship; for 
long ago, Anaximander, in his youth, after a period of in- 
credible austerity, philosophic absorption, and contempt of 
his fellow-men, had lapsed suddenly into a life of unmea- 
sured wantonness and riot. Only the unrebuking loyalty of 
Diotimos had suddenly shown him to himself, and restored 
him. All Anaximander’s petulance dropped from him. 

“But after nine years,” he said, half wistfully, “if the 
man-wolf has refrained from slaying man as do his fellow- 
wolves, he can return to human shape?” 

“ Assuredly,” said his friend, very gently. ‘‘ And so to 
conquer is a triumph better than any at the games.”’ 

“It was your help, dear friend ——’’ he began; but his 
voice broke, and his thought wandered back to the years when 
fidelity, now so certain, was strained almost to the snapping 
point. 

“There is another myth of the Wolf Mountain,” said 
Diotimos, “ which too you ought to love. Whena man climbs 
to its summit, there within the Temple precinct, he casts 
no shadow. Perchance, when we—when I—shall have truly 
scaled the heights and entered into, that Temple which 
awaits us, we shall no longer need to cast those human 
shadows upon things which now we cast, and I shall not even 
need to contemplate these fair shadows of the God, which all 
things are, and which I love, for they are lovely, but you re- 
ject them, being shadows.” 

They ceased; and for them sitting there the last twilight 
died and only the two tall cressets sent wavering dark and 
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brightness round the ceiling and the walls. Outside, they 
could see that the air was tremulous with moonlight. Clean- 
sing their fingers on fine bread, they went out to the terrace, 
where the fruit was piled in delicate baskets of ivory, and 
the wine gleamed black beneath the moon. 

“‘ But seriously, my friend,” said Anaximander when they 
were sitting down, “ your writing has become, for many peo- 
ple, quite useless, because of its robes of allegory. You hurt 
your reputation for letters among both true philosophers and 
ordinary folk.” 

“I have none,” he answered, “and I seek none.” 

“These think you esoteric, and shun you; those, frivo- 
lous, and disregard you.” 

“Frivolous I am,” said Diotimos, perversely perhaps; 
“but not because, with Plato, I write in allegory.” 

“Only yesterday, talking to a Roman ——” 

Diotimos made an infinitely expressive gesture. 

“Oh, yes,” Anaximander urged, “a Roman, and you can't 
neglect the Romans! Vulgar are they, these rich men from 
over-seas, and they cannot create and cannot even under- 
stand: yet are they our rulers; and if you do not Hellenize 
them, they will Romanize us, and are indeed well on al- 
ready with their vulgarizing work. Speak to them so that 
they will hear!” 

“But am I really, for the sake of these complacent men, 
who know neither when nor how to laugh, nay, nor how to 
dress nor eat, am I for them to sacrifice the poet’s most 
delicate methods of all, reticence, subtlety, hint, and above 
all, irony? Irony is the Greek’s birthright. Irony is em- 
ployed for the delight of the elect, and for the punishment 
of self-satisfied barbarians. What else do they deserve?” 

“But your subtle thrusts are wasted. They absorb them, 
unnoticing. Your points are too pointed to be felt.” 

“There I conquer! They perish, and perceive it not.” 

“But your victory is meant to be in the mind. Of what 
avail, to confute, if they whom you confute never guess their 
own defeat?” 

“They do guess it—they stand bewildered. But we— 
we sit, and smile.” 

“Ah, no! Diotimos! you malign yourself. You, a Hel- 
lene, with, as you said, the prerogative of quick wit, to use 
it so! What better are you, how are you not worse, than 
the Roman at his gladiatorial show?” 
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“Dear friend—yes! perhaps in my pique I spoke too fast. 
Never at all am I really moved to selfish retaliation save 
when these pompous and portentous Romans, putting forth 
the placard of Universal Knowledge and Councillors-in-Chief 
to God, complacently upbraid me with shirking truth, or dis- 
guising truth, or masking my own thought because they find 
my parchments ‘ambiguous’ or vague, not realizing that that 
alone can be stated neatly and compactly which is not worth 
stating at all. But these are very few, and even they are 
like to have nobler instincts which they depress.” 

They were silent for a while,—his thoughts flitted back- 
wards and forwards from the solemn offices and class-rooms 
of the Capital, to the strange dream in which Arkadia still 
lay. To Arkadia, too, Anaximander’s thought reverted. 

“But Diotimos! how are your myths /rwe? My astronomy 
is true: my theories of numbers or of rhythm may be untrue, 
but from the true they start, and are offered as but hypo- 
thesis. How are your tales true? The man does zo/ become 
a wolf: the very Arkadian who tells it, disbelieves it; and no 
Arkadian would dream of owning to your poetical remodel- 
ling of the tale. You take a principle of ethics, of politics, 
education, what not—and you cast all into doubt by involving 
it in myth.” 

“Dear Anaximander, you conceive awry the very nature 
of a myth, and of its truth. Its truth is not what he who 
frames it sees, nor what he who narrates it sees. There is, 
throughout it, an impulse from the Gods. The poet, when 
he sings, sings without calculation; and when the impulse 
is gone by, he wakes, and pauses, and perceives he has sung 
marvels whereof, while singing, he had no knowledge. Nay, 
and others, brooding over his words, shall show him what 
they contained, and he knew it not, for not he put it there, 
but Apollo. He on the man was playing as a master-harpist 
on his harp, drawing therefrom harp-music, in good sooth, 
for the harp is a harp and not a flute,—not violence to his 
instrument does the God work—yet far better than any lesser 
being might draw from it, and far better than the harp, left 
to itself, untouched, untried, might have uttered. The poet's 
task too, is it to reveal to man what treasures of thoughts 
noble and divine are really theirs, concealed by Zeus in the 
shrine of their own soul, which they had never yet unveiled. 
Though for some, better were it if never they peered with- 
a. .s oe, oh Anaximander, is inexhaustible, and once 
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the poet touches Truth, he strikes a note that echoes to the 
Infinite, and he can never /imit his meaning.” 

“ At times, Diotimos, you madden me! Explain me this, 
that thinking alike on scarcely any subject, we yet stick 
friends! My argument goes thus: granting that for poets 
and common-folks allegory is good and licit, yet even for 
them, surely you should make it clear whether zow you are 
speaking allegory, now not! You ought to say: Such is my 
allegory; now will I explain it. But you speak—oh, like 
Plato, of ‘carpenters, beds, metal-work’ and what not, and 
expect us on a sudden to descry therein whole mysteries. 
Again, you are indignant if we suspect that dere, or here, you 
may have some meaning behind the obvious!” 

Diotimos smiled, and rising, paced the terrace. He 
looked out over the enormous view which the moonlight 
flooded. There were the distant mountains, southward, 
Mount Prion, Mount Paktyas, and beyond, curving round the 
bay, its point losing itself behind the Jong island ridge of 
Samos, the glorious line of Mykalé. So extraordinarily 
brilliant was the night, that not alone the winding Kayster 
and the channel from the sea into the great harbour shone 
like silver, but the paler roads, the Magnesian road, the road 
to Smyrna, were dimly visible. Great masses, too, of build- 
ings might be discerned: the Stadium; even, he fancied, the 
theatre hollowed out into the Akropolis at the further end 
of the long market-place; but above all, the enormous tem- 
ple of the Ephesian Artemis, faint indigo and silver in the 
vast empty spaces of its sanctuary. He stood listening: 
imagination succoured him; in the confused murmur of the 
city, not yet asleep, he fancied he could distinguish the 
sounds he knew must meet in it—the sailors’ cries and the 
creaking of pulleys: the songs of women; the drunken 
laughter of youths among the taverns, and especially from 
the Goddess’s sanctuary, where, in the huddled huts along 
its wall, an army of miscreants dwelt in sordid safety. And 
lo, confronting one another, the enormous temple and the 
sea! These gathered up, for Diotimos, two vast mysterious 
choruses, two terrible heavenward outcries, the general prayer 
of man, and the praise of nature. For untold generations, 
what passionate crowds had not flocked towards that shrine, 
built and rebuilt across the ages! What thronging pilgrim- 
ages had not flocked to the feet of the many-breasted Mother 
of them all! Yes, the dreadful ancient Goddess, many- 
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breasted, many-named, Mother of men and Queen of beasts 
and birds, held there for court; in that strange welcome met 
student and mendicant, scribe of hymns and prayers, and 
murderer, harlot, humble devotee and fanatic. She indeed 
was the Force, in her vast symbol was enrobed the Force that 
swayed the world, issuing into strife, and love, death, birth 
and re-creation. . . . And yet the sea and the echoing sil- 
ver mountains, and the empty sky where the Moon sailed 
splendid, summed up, they too, the thrust and aspiration of 
the Life-force: differently, more pure, not less august, they 
at that moment seemed, and yet less human. But, the 
human heart that had sought from them a symbol of the 
great Expression, the Utterance of God to men, had fallen 
into grossness, into manifest worship of the ungodlike, no 
less surely than the idolaters of the weird image of the 
Goddess. . . 

As he stood there he knew but one thing, namely, that 
this outspread scene carried with it some vast signification: 
it stood for something: it pointed further than itself: it con- 
veyed a Thought, and Thought was Light, anda Truth. And 
Truth was the real; the living, the ultimate real. How he 
yearned to reach it! But the brilliant moonlit scene for 
him was darkness. He could not fathom it. Man, he knew, 
must of a surety be a truer image, a more explicit Utterance 
of the Ultimate than aught else, yet how so? How were these 
drunken revellers, these fantastic worshippers, in every way 
more vocal of God than the silvery shadowy mountains, and 
this sea of molten silver? The Image in its Temple, ablaze 
with lamps, than the lonely Moon? 

“The very light is darkness,” he murmured. 

“ Were it so indeed, Master,” said Chremés, at his elbow, 
“great were that darkness. But now the light is shining in 
the darkness, and the darkness cannot imprison it."’ 

Frightened, it would seem, by his own voice’s sound, he 
stopped, and explained his errand. A friend, Diphilos, had 
passed by the house, accompanying into the town a very old 
man who had been supping at a farm above them. Might 
the two travellers sit for a brief moment and rest? for the 
aged man was weary. 

Willingly they might rest. Did he know the aged man? 
Yes, he knew him. . . . The slave spoke as though he were 
a little dazed. 

Why, Anaximander asked, had he removed the Heraklés? 
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“There are stronger than Heraklés,” he answered, 
vaguely. 

“On whose name then do you now call, when you need 
succour? Who is the stronger?” 

The slave moved awkwardly, and fingered a little ivory 
disc, shaped like a theatre-ticket, which hung round his neck. 
He glanced deprecatingly at his master. 

“ Courage, Chremés,” he said, kindly. “ Do not fear 
Anaximander. He shall not laugh at you! Place your light 
in whatever lampstand you will! The darkness, oh most 
sage philosopher, shall indeed not extinguish it. Well said, 
Chremés! True witness, truly borne, to the true light!” 

He nodded, and the slave, still seemingly half-dazed, 
retired. 

“Love-lorn,” laughed Anaximander. “ Love-lost alto- 
gether. I shouldn't trust the trimming of your lamps to 
him, my friend. But answer me my argument. All science, 
or all allegory. All clear knowledge, or all poetry, all 
dream. All or none.” 

“Oh worthiest friend, your uncompromising All or 
None! ‘You cannot divide hot and cold with a hatchet.’ A 
wiser than either of us once said that. In life, be sure, Truth 
is manifold. There is this truth of things we touch and 
see. Therein, no man, I own it, becomes a wolf. There is 
the poetical truth of metaphor; and herein man well may 
be said to become a wolf; and ethically, deeper still, he 
may sink into the beast. And there are truths of the under- 
standing, untrue for ever physically, and neither true nor 
untrue ethically, as what you delight in dreaming of, the 
Circle as such, Motion as such, the Infinite, the Absolute. 
And there is spiritual truth, which is the life wherein 
are rooted these true ideas, and right laws, and lovely imagin- 
ings, and good and pleasant things. And through ideas and 
laws and dreams and things, that Life tells itself forth, utters 
itself more or less perfectly ; now more, now less; now intel- 
ligibly to me, now not; now too darkly for my wits, per- 
chance because ‘tis my wit, perchance, because ‘tis human 
wit at all. So in the world at large, if I do contemplate it, 
I see now more, now less, of God's great Utterance, perchance 
a word, perchance a phrase; now, but a letter, or scattered 
letters, or again, syllables; perchance I can but feel sure that 
what I see and hear must spell somewhat of the mighty 
Proclamation, yet know not what; or again, I may see, for a 
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flash, and then go blind again; hear, and relapse to being deaf. 
And if then I try to re-utter what I see and hear, or have seen 
and heard, how shall I do so save by a throbbing discourse, a 
pulsing speech, throbbing and pulsing with more knowledge 
or with less according as my memories contain—nay, as my 
first perceptions contained, and were by me known so to con- 
tain, more or less response to the Challenge of that Life. And 
that which comes to root its existence in that life, is alone in 
truth existing and alive.” 

He paused, and from the dark garden arose the murmur 
of Chremés talking to his two guests. It would appear that 
the old man was speaking, but the words were inaudible. 

‘ Alas,”’ said Anaximander, “ what confusion! Confused 
language, Diotimos! yours ever is: and, I fear, beneath it, 
confused thought.”’ 

For a moment Diotimos showed anger; almost, con- 
tempt. 

“I have said before,” said he, “that only at the cost of 
slaying the life in that of which you speak, can you move 
by what you, Anaximander, call clear thoughts, and state 
them clearly. Life flows, life throbs. In the world and in the 
soul, somewhat, risen to the surface, plunges anew, and re- 
emerges different already ; and the ripples themselves, in that 
through which it rises, are re-absorbed—vanish and are not 
lost. The sea has not a pattern, like a temple cornice; 
nor the wind a rhythm like a hexameter, though sea and wind 
are musical most utterly.” 

“God geometrizes.” 

“But he hides his geometry. Man’s skeleton is hidden, 
and man is not his skeleton.” 

“Ah, man! man! man! Your mind is plunged in matter 
and in humanity. Your ideas are swaddled up in flesh. For 
me, the disincarnate!”’ 

“ Alas, dear friend,” said the other gently; “here indeed 
is where we, once and for alli, do differ. For me, That which 
a thing is meant to be, is best studied in that poor endeavour 
towards itself which I see and touch and afterwards grow 
to understand. 7Z4ere is the cognizable utterance: there is 
the spoken word. The disincarnate! Would you really, 
Anaximander, claim to study the essence of the thing aloof, 
separate, living its spiritual life in God's inviolable mind? 
No, no! God has stamped Himself upon this world of ours; 
it rises to His likeness as the wax to the seal’s: it moulds 
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itself to Him, like the garment to the wearer. It reproduces 
Him, like son a father—yea, as so many say, this dear world 
is His one-begotten, His well-beloved, His substantial re- 
flection, His. mediator to our minds. Nor will I neglect it 
nor desert it, nor be ungrateful to it; it brings God to me; 
it fills me with Him; I eat it, I drink it, and grow inebriate 
with God.”’ 

The other, touched by his friend’s fervour, became gen- 
tle in his turn, almost sad. 

“Dear Diotimos,” he answered, “remember this; that 
you and I both own that though the world is a Word from 
God, yet is it not God: you honour it as Hs word, I trans- 
cend it, being du¢ His word, seeking Himself. In truth, 
dear friend, the difference between us is but very slight.. 
It is the difference between two human thoughts; but the 
difference between either of these, and the God they image 
forth, is infinite.” 

“Alas, you are too right! And now what shall we do? 
Men by your way and by mine have, these ages past, sought 
and sought yet further; and the utmost we can reach is a 
poor half understanding of one another! But of Him .. .! 
What shall the future bring?” 

“The future! What else than the rearrangement of the 
past! We have used up all human thinking. We are at 
the end. Who should contribute further? Not we. Not 
Rome. Nay, nor the East, nor Egypt: Egypt has mated with 
Hellas, and we have seen the offspring, that it too is powerless 
for succour. From India I had half hoped—the Brachmans 

. . But see these travellers! what have they brought back, 
the best of them? No, dear Diotimos, here have we for ever 
God and this one world and this one thought. He is /v it, yet, 
because He is not /¢, is infinitely severed. Our thought, play- 
ing over them, yet because it is not them, is severed utterly yet 
again, and though our ears are echoing dizzily with that 
great Word, and our eyes dazzled by that Light, yet go we 
deaf and blind, and very lonely.” 

They ceased, discouraged. 

In this silence were audible the footsteps of the slave 
and his visitors returning from the paved place in the garden 
below. Evidently the visitors were departing. The little 
company, after a moment, emerged from behind a clipped 
box-hedge, and started to climb the shallow steps leading 
to the gate. It could be seen that the old man was indeed 
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very old indeed, with a long silver beard, and a mantle whose 
hood fell back as he raised his head to look round over the 
city. He leant on the arm of a disciple, a son perhaps, quitea 
young man, obviously of the people, enormously strong, and 
warm-blooded, clearly, for he wore but a light tunic. As 
they stayed thus to look down upon Ephesus the silence was 
complete. Now no song was heard, no dog barked; Dioti- 
mos and Anaximander sat watching, holding their breath: 
the group of three stood as if carved of stone, black against 
the sea. Over everything alike, sea and town and temple, 
the moonlight threw its tremulous glory. Then in the silence 
the old man spoke, very slowly, very quietly, with long pauses, 
but with an intensity that thrilled the night: 

“In the beginning, existed the Word— 

And the Word was with God— 
And the Word was God.” 

In the pause the spell lapsed. 

“A philosopher, too!" whispered Diotimos. 

“A Stoic?” 

“T expect so. But Syrianized. His accent is Syrian.” 

The aged voice continued: 

“ All things by means of Him came into being, 

And apart from Him came into being naught. 

That which in Him came to be, was Life, 
And the Life was the Light of men. . . 
The Light is shining in the darkness——” 

Chremés broke in upon his voice: 

“And the darkness has not prisoned it . . 

“ Alas,”’ whispered Diotimos, “ neither I nor he can vouch 
for that. How can he tell?” 

The aged voice resumed: 

“That which we have heard, that which we have seen 
with our eyes, that which we have gazed upon and our hands 
have handled it—concerning the Word of Life—yes! the Life 
has been revealed, and we have seen, and are bearing witness, 
and are announcing unto you the Life, Eternal Life, which 
existed with the Father, and was revealed to us—what we 
have seen and have heard, that we announce to you also, 
that you also may have common share with us. . . .”” The 
voice died. . . 

‘““What can this doctrine be?’ Diotimos whispered. 

‘* At least the philosopher is on your side,” his companion 
answered—“ he has seen, he has handled—how so, one fain 
would ask!”’ 
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Standing unaided, now, the old man stretched his hands 
towards the city, and the temple, and the sea. 

“The Word became Flesh, and spread His tent amongst 
us ——” 

“* Ah, that,”’ the two old men murmured, in unison, “ ¢haé 
can never be.” 

“And we beheld His glory,” came the deeper accents of 
the disciple, “a glory as of One sole-begotten of the Father 

. .” his eyes rested on the far horizon, and his voice fal- 
tered. 

“ Full,” resumed the old man,—and, on his side, his voice 
grew stronger till it filled the night,—‘‘full of grace and 
truth.” 

Chremés bowed his head. 

“And from that fulness,” he whispered, “ we all of us 
have taken,—ah, favour upon favour . . .” 

The aged hand moved crosswise through the air, over the 
city, over Chremés. 

Then the wicket closed behind the speakers, and the slave 
turned slowly to the house. 

“ He is too old to teach,” said Anaximander. 

“But his disciple is young: the future still is his.” 


They too went in. 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 


COMPASSION OF OUR LADY. 





Water and blood—in clear and crimson tide 

Drawn by a soldier from His open side 

When on the Calvary the Saviour died, 
Upon the Rood: 


Now in one Cup the water and the wine 

Mingle together as a mystic sign, 

Union of natures human and divine— 
Water and Blood. 


Water and Blood—the sorrows that transfix 
Her heart with His, well from her soul’s pure pyx 
In anguish lachrymal and whitely mix 

With that red flood: 


Now wheresoe’er the Holy Mass is said, 
Within one Chalice evermore is wed 
Her passion white unto His Passion red— 
Water and Blood. 
M.S. J. 
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I, 


WE have now seen what strong evidence there is for the 
reality of the Gospel miracles and likewise for that of many 
wrought in our own days. In other words we have seen how the 
historical evidence in these two classes justifies the Catholic 
and discredits the rationalistic presuppositions as to the possi- 
bility or impossibility of miracles. We must next turn to 
what we may call conveniently the Ecclesiastical Miracles, 
understanding by this term for present purposes the miracles 
which are recorded as having happened in the past-ages of 
the ecclesiastical period as distinguished from these which 
happen in our own days. That, if we trust the records of 
ecclesiastical history, particularly as bearing on the lives of 
the saints, each age, each century, each half century abounds 
with narratives of such miracles, no one will venture to deny. 
But few are aware of the amount of solid evidence which can 
be brought forward in their support. In the comparatively 
rare cases in which notice is taken by rattonalistic writers 
of these reputed ecclesiastical miracles, it is the fashion to 
assume that they rest entirely upon irresponsible rumours 
started by superstitious and ignorant people, which would 
have no chance of gaining credit in a scientific age like 
the present, save in circles of unintelligent people. We have 
to see how far this is a just supposition. 

It must be borne in mind that all along the question of the 
miracles wrought by a reputed saint has come under the pur- 
view of the Church authorities in connection with the demand 
that the servant of God should be permitted to receive public 
veneration or cultus. The essential point in responding to 
such a pious demand has always been to decide whether the 
servant of God in question could be safely accounted as in 
Heaven. And the investigation has necessarily turned in the 
first instance on the sanctity or, as it is more technically 
called, the “ heroicity ” of his life. The whole of his life 
is rigidly scrutinized, suitable and trustworthy witnesses being 
summoned and heard on their oaths, and their testimony 
taken as to whether he was consistently through life, or, in 
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the case of a penitent saint, since the time of his conversion, 
distinguished not merely by piety and virtue, but by these 
carried to an heroic degree, and estimated not merely in 
a general way, but in detail, according to the degree of his 
attainment of an heroic standard in regard to the three Theo- 
logical virtues, the four Cardinal virtues, and the obliga- 
tions incumbent on one in his position as a ruler, or pastor 
of souls, or religious, or as one in high or humble condition. 
If there should be evidence that he worked miracles during 
life, these are examined with special strictness, inasmuch as 
such gratie gratis date are ordinarily vouchsafed by God 
only to those whose whole-hearted correspondence with grace 
received is especially pleasing to Him. Inasmuch, however, 
as a man’s place in Heaven is ultimately determined by the 
state in which he dies, even men oc: saintly lives having it 
in the power of their free will to fall away before the end, 
and some men seeming to be saintly being inwardly un- 
saintly, the decisive proof that he is now in Heaven attaches 
to miracles wrought through his intercession after his death, 
by those who have had recourse to his prayers. It is here, 
therefore, that the investigation of miracles finds its essen- 
tial place in the process by which the way is prepared for 
eventual beatification or canonization. Unless miracles of 
this last-mentioned class can be produced able to stand the 
test of a searching examination, the’ case for beatifica- 
tion is hopeless. 

In early times many were accounted saints and honoured 
by a cultus, which sprang up spontaneously after their deaths 
among those that had known and revered them during life. 
At the first such a cultus was naturally confined to the locality 
where the saint had lived, but at times, maintaining itself 
there, it spread to other localities or even became general 
throughout the Church. By tacitly sanctioning this exten- 
sion the Holy See became responsible for it, but she was 
justified by her trust in the special providence of God which, 
according to Catholic belief, watches over the Church, and 
does not allow such customs to become general within her 
Communion unless based on the truth. Still this practice 
of popular canonizations was liable to abuses, and side by 
side with it and eventually ousting it was the custom of con- 
trolling the outburst of any new cultus by subjecting it to the 
decisions of ecclesiastical authority. During the first three 
centuries cultus was allowed only to martyrs, in whose case 
the proofs of its propriety were easier, inasmuch as the mere 
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fact of martyrdom was held to be an assurance that the martyr 
was in Heaven. By the fourth century the legitimacy of 
venerating confessors as well as martyrs was recognized, but 
this involved the necessity of more searching inquiry. By 
the seventh century we have evidence of Bishops, and even 
of national councils, making official inquiries into the virtues 
and miracles of any new saints, and, if satisfied, sanctioning 
a cultus within the limits of their jurisdiction. What was 
done in this way by Bishops and national councils was done 
also by the Popes, to whom cases of greater difficulty or im- 
portance were often referred, and this led on to the eventual 
reservation to the Apostolic See of all investigations and 
pronouncements regarding the cultus of men and women of 
saintly lives—a reservation which was first made by Alexander 
III. in his Bull of 1173. From that time onwards the pro- 
cess became more elaborate and more exacting, as is evi- 
denced for those who can get access to them by numerous 
minutes of medizval processes preserved in the Roman 
archives. A further advance in procedure was made by 
Sixtus V., who established the Congregation of Rites, and 
committed to it the charge of all such inquiries into saintli- 
ness of lives. But the epoch-making event in the history of 
canonizations was due to Urban VIII. who, by his Decrees 
of 1625 and 1634, established the system which substan- 
tially, though with some modifications prescribed by Benedict 
XIV., mainly in the interests of increasing strictness, holds 
its ground to this day. 

As in the present article we are concerned with miracles 
wrought through the intercession of the saints during the 
modern period, we must give a summary of this procedure as 
established by Urban VIII. and Benedict XIV., passing over 
the numberless and complicated details which, though neces- 
sary enough for the security of the investigation, would con- 
fuse rather than enlighten any but expert readers. 

Two processes must be distinguished, the Ordinary and 
the Apostolic. The former comes first and prepares the way 
for the latter. It is undertaken by the Bishop of the diocese 
where the servant of God mostly lived and worked, where 
in consequence he was best known, and where the best wit- 
nesses can be found to bear testimony to his saintliness, as 
well as to his miracles wrought during life, or after death in 
response to the petitions of his clients. Of course it may 


t The Canonization of Saints, p.27. By Canon Thomas F. Macken, tgoo. This 
little volume gives a good popular account of the procedure involved. 
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happen that some of the facts concerning him have occurred 
in other places. Especially this may happen in regard to 
the miracles wrought after his death, and may necessitate co- 
operation between the Bishop who has instituted the process 
and other Bishops. But these details we can pass over. The 
process having been thus opened by the Ordinary, the next 
thing is to appoint an advocate of the cause, technically 
called the Postulator, whose business it is to collect the evi- 
dence and call the witnesses, of whom, however, two must 
be official witnesses; that is, witnesses called by the court 
and therefore less likely to be influenced by the enthusiasms 
of the Postulator. Further, besides the Postulator there is 
another person whom the Bishop has to appoint, the Fiscal 
Procurator, whose business it is to watch the hearing “ on 
behalf of truth,” that is, to see that no irregularities occur, 
that no defective evidence is set forth unchallenged, or any 
rationa! objection left unconsidered or insufficiently solved. 
The part taken by this official is a special feature of the eccle- 
siastical procedure, and is of the utmost importance for secur- 
ing the interests of truth against the possible one-sidedness 
of the Postulator, or of witnesses who might be biassed in 
favour of a popular hero of their neighbourhood. In some 
respects we may compare the Fiscal Procurator’s function 
with that of the cross-examiner in our English courts. But 
the two differ inasmuch as the English cross-examiner is ani- 
mated only by the desire to gain the cause for his client, 
whereas the Fiscal Procurator’s endeavour is to see that the 
evidence is sifted thoroughly in the interests of truth, and he 
must withdraw his opposition when once it is made clear 
to him that his objections have been fully and honestly met. 
It should be added that the Fiscal Procurator is entitled to 
intervene at every stage, and that his objections must always 
be adequately answered; also that he can call further wit- 
nesses whenever it seems to him necessary, and that it is his 
duty especially to summon hostile witnesses if he learns of 
their existence. 

As has been said, this ordinary process takes evidence 
not only as to the miracles of the Servant of God,' but also as 
to his virtues and piety. Indeed, until the question as to his 
virtues has been decided in his favour it is not permitted to 
touch the subject of his miracles. Since, however, it is with the 


latter only that we are concerned in these articles, we may con- 

1 As soon as a process is opened it is customary to call the subject of the enquiry 
** the Servant of God,” a phrase which is applicable to any one who tries to serve God. 
In the apostolic process he becomes the Venerable Servant of God. 
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fine ourselves to the procedure by which these are examined. 
In form, the question put to the investigators is whether the 
Servant of God has a reputation for working miracles, but it 
is understood that under this form this first process, called 
on that account the “informative process,” is to go into all 
the details of the particular miracles that can be collected, 
and see that they are satisfactorily attested by trustworthy 
witnesses. The propriety of this course is obvious, since at 
this initial stage the eye-witnesses (and for the attestation of 
miracles eye-witnesses are indispensable) are still living and 
within reach. Moreover, though at any later stage of the 
proceedings supplementary evidence for the underlying facts 
of the case may be offered or called for by the court, the in- 
tention is that the full array of underlying facts should be 
brought forward and satisfactorily attested in the informa- 
tive process; and accordingly it is for the Postulator to con- 
sider whether he has in hand a sufficiency of evidence, as to 
the virtues, miracles and other aspects of the case, to count 
on being able to carry the cause through successfully up to 
the final stage. 

The witnesses, in giving their testimony, are asked about 
each of the “ articles ’’ drawn out by the Postulator, and the 
“interrogatories " prepared from them by the Fiscal Pro- 
curator, and it is the latter who all through conducts the 
examinations. As many witnesses are examined as are able 
to throw light on the subject, and all are not only bound by 
oath, but made clearly to understand that they will incur ex- 
communication if they intentionally tamper with facts known 
to them. Besides the witnesses to the facts, some expert 
witnesses are called to testify to their quality and significance, 
and these, when miracles of healing are under consideration, 
are necessarily members of the medical profession. Some 
of them are brought forward by the Postulator, but two of 
high qualifications must always be called by the judges. 
These, too, are styled witnesses fro veritate,' and it is ex- 
pressly laid down that they need not be Catholics. Their 
function is to examine the person or persons alleged to be 
miraculously healed. They are to testify to the nature of 
the diseases from which they suffered, their present condi- 
tion after cure, the character of the cures, the practicability 
or impracticability of achieving such cures by scientific 
methods, and lastly, to the persistency of the cures. 


‘ 


1 In contrast to these witnesses fro veritate witnesses brought forward by the Postu- 
lator are styled witnesses in favorem. 
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The evidence thus collected is wont to be voluminous, 
and the taking of it often extends over a considerable time, 
sometimes over years. When completed, revised, and ac- 
cepted by the diocesan court, the documents composing it 
are dispatched to Rome, to the Secretary of the Congregation 
of Rites. The next thing is for the Congregation to appoint 
a Commission to decide on and superintend the introduction 
of the cause, which, however, apart from dispensation, is 
held up for some ten years, except for the labours of what is 
called the “ inchoative process,” that is to say, the process to 
take the evidence of witnesses whose state of health makes 
it uncertain if they will survive till the ten years are up. 
When the time for resuming the investigation draws near, a 
Cardinal Relator is appointed to preside over the inquiry in 
its new stage, and if satisfied with them, to bring the ac/a 
so far established before the Congregation of Rites. Also 
a Postulator in chief, resident at Rome, is now appointed to 
advocate the cause, the diocesan Postulator becoming his 
subordinate; and a Promotor Fidei, likewise resident at 
Rome, who should be an experienced official, well versed 
in the practice of the Roman Courts, to take over the func- 
tions hitherto locally discharged by the local Fiscal Procura- 
tor. If the Congregation and then the Pope approve of the 
processes referred to them, the cause is now introduced by 
Papal decree, and the Servant of God now becomes a “ Vener- 
able” Servant of God. The first step in this new stage of 
the proceedings is to institute, by apostolic authority, a re- 
hearing of the acta of the informative process. As this needs 
to be done in the neighbourhood where the venerable Servant 
of God lived, and where the most important witnesses are at 
hand, judges are appointed for the purpose to act as dele- 
gates of the Holy See, who may be either the diocesan Bishop, 
with others added as assessors, or, if need be, a court quite, 
differently composed. This re-hearing is for greater se- 
curity, and, when it is finished, its acta are sent to Rome, 
where a whole series of further inquiries and examinations 
are instituted, the nature of which, however, now becomes 
critical rather than informative, the expert witnesses called in 
being men of wider and riper experience, and the Promotor 
Fidei exercising a very dominant influence. Innumerable 
formal discussions have to be gone through and decrees 
issued, over which months or even years are spent. We do 
not need to go into the details of all these, which follow the 
same lines as the process before the Ordinary.. The essentia! 
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point to notice is that they involve repeated re-hearings before 
the most competent of examiners. But the time at last comes 
when the whole matter can be referred to the Pope in person 
for his final decision. He may approve entirely or deem 
a postponement necessary till further evidence is obtainable, 
But if all goes well the time is now fixed by the Pope for the 
ceremony of formal beatification, which ordinarily takes 
place at St. Peter’s. The Venerable Servant of God may 
now be called Blessed, and a public cultus of him is sanc- 
tioned which, however, is so far only permissive, and within 
fixed limits of place or communities; nor does the Pope as 
yet take upon himself the responsibility of declaring ex 
cathedra that the new Beatus is in Heaven. 

To attain thus to the honours of beatification at least 
two miracles worked after death, through the intercession 
of the saint, must be satisfactorily established; and, if there 
has been any insufficiency in the evidence for heroicity in the 
case of a confessor, or that for martyrdom in the case of a 
martyr, then three such miracles must be established before 
the beatification can proceed. This, however, does not mean 
that the inquiry is confined to two or three miracles thus se- 
lected. There have often been several proposed, but the 
judges select the two or three which seem to them the best. 
Further, if it is desired to proceed to canonization, besides 
going through the whole process of the apostolic inquiry 
again, two more miracles worked by the saint subsequently 
to his beatification must be proved; and this of course in- 
volves that the canonization must stand over until Almighty 
God pleases to permit the working of these two supplementary 
miracles. There is one case more. Saints who died more 
than a hundred years before the severer legislation of Urban 
VIII. came into force, that is, before 1635, may have ac- 
quired a cultus by the shorter method of popular usage. This 
cultus, having been implicitly accepted by the Church, is re- 
garded as commendable, and the formal recognition of it is 
called equipollent beatification. For this no miracles are 
required, but if it is proposed to advance any such saint to 
canonization, four miracles instead of two must be estab- 
lished as wrought since the ceremony of equipollent beatifi- 
cation. 

From this outline of the long process, with its numerous 
inquiries and decrees, the reader can judge how far it is 
just to say, as it often is said by irresponsible critics, that 
ecclesiastical miracles rest on no better evidence than the 
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third or fourth hand reports of superstitious people, greedily 
accepted by over-credulous ecclesiastical judges. On the 
contrary, it can be confidently claimed that no other court in 
the world has a procedure better adapted, if so well adapted, 
for the authentication of historical facts. 

And that the system was carried out, in the many pro- 
cesses that have led up to canonization, in the same spirit of 
conscientious solicitude in which it was designed, may be 
seen by anyone who will take the pains to examine carefully 
the numerous official documents appertaining to these pro- 
cesses, which are usually obtainable in printed and published 
form. We have, for instance, before us as we write, the 
positio super miraculis (dated 1745), which was an item in 
the Apostolic process for the beatification of Blessed Andrew 
Bobola, a Jesuit missionary, who was martyred by the Cos- 
sacks at Janow in Lithuania, in 1657. It contains: (1) An 
“Information” concerning eight signs or miracles, with the 


depositions of the witnesses appended to the account of each ; 
(2) the animadversions of the Promotor of the Faith con- 
cerning the said signs and miracles; (3) the Answers of the 


Postulator to the said animadversions; (4) the advice fro 
veritate of Alexander Pascoli and Raymund Tarozzi (the 
medical men called in and officially deputed by Cardinal 
Corradino, the Relator of the Cause) concerning six of the 
signs or miracles brought forward. The text of this 
“ positio” fills over 250 folio pages, and is in this an illus- 
tration of the thoroughness with which the points are wont 
to be investigated, and yet it is only one of several equally or 
even more elaborate “ fositiones,”’ which the inquiry evoked. 
The account given by the Postulator and the testimonies in 
support of it seem to cover every particle of the ground; 
the animadversions of the Promotor, which are most out- 
spoken and penetrative, include all, and more than all, than 
a modern scientific objector would be likely to urge; the 
replies to these animadversions are models of what straight- 
forward answers should be; and to readers not antecedently 
possessed by an anti-miraculist bias will appear thoroughly 
satisfactory. Pascoli and Tarozzi, two of the most eminent 
medical experts of their day, give their opinions manifestly 
in a spirit of complete liberty, but feel they can conscientiously 
adhere to the arguments of the Postulators, as against those 
of the Promotor Fidei. 

For those interested in the subject who have not access 
to these official documents, a study of some of the lives of 
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the saints in the Bollandist collection may be recommended. 
In the ordinary lives of the saints, though they usually have 
a chapter or two at the end on the miracles of the saint in 
question, the accounts of these are not usually given with 
sufficient details for the use of those who are anxious to judge 
discerningly of the evidence on which they rest. But in the 
Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, in which the life of each 
saint is examined critically, under the date assigned to it in 
the Calendar, the historical documents are given, in whole or 
in all the relevant portions, for the events of the saint's life, 
and likewise for his miracles, especially for those which were 
accepted and cited in the decrees of canonization. Another 
work which should certainly be consulted is Benedict XIV.’s 
great work on the Beatification and Canonization of Saints. 
Benedict XIV., as Prosper Lambertini, had for many years 
prior to his elevation to the Episcopate practised in the courts 
of the Congregation of Rites, during the latter part of which 
he had held the office of Promotor of the Faith. He was, in- 
deed, the most famous holder of this responsible office. In his 
treatise, which is in seven volumes, he enters into every point 
connected with the processes of canonization, and through- 
out illustrates what he is explaining by examples drawn from 
his vast knowledge of the history of almost every cause that 
had come before the Congregation in his own days and ear- 
lier. His book is therefore a mirror in which one can see, as 
it were, the Congregation at work, and judge for oneself of 
the nature of its procedure as actually carried out, and of its 
strictness. According to Canon Macken, in this work by 
Benedict XIV. about 2,070 causes are considered. We take 
this opportunity to add that, according to the list given in 
Morone’s Dizionario di Erudizione, from the time of Urban 
VIII. to 1840 there had been fifty-four canonizations, not 
to speak of beatifications, the miracles for each of which 
had passed through the fire of the double process. And 
there have been many more since 1840. 

But here we must distinguish. It might be conceded 
that perhaps the Congregation is thus careful in ascertaining 
the truth of the facts. But does it follow that the experts and 
others who conducted these examinations in former centuries, 
imbued as they necessarily were with physiological ideas that 
are now exploded, were capable of giving a sound interpreta- 
tion to the pathological facts set before them? This is a very 
natural question to raise, but it is open to a twofold answer. 
In the first place where, as is so often the case, the facts so 
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carefully attested, with all the witnesses to the “ two ex- 
tremes,” as they were called technically (that is to say, the 
state of the subject before and after his cure) are before us, 
we ourselves have all the requisites for judging of the infer- 
ence, in other words, of the character (natural or supernatural ) 
of the cure, in the fulness of our modern knowledge and 
experience. If, for instance, we can take such a past record 
as sure proof that a particular person was reduced to the last 
stage of tuberculosis, with lungs destroyed and flesh emaciated, 
and that a few minutes later he was seen to rise from his bed 
suddenly in perfect health, with lungs regenerated and flesh 
restored to a normal condition, we can judge for ourselves 
whether this is explicable by any natural process. Presently 
we shall cite from a Bull of Canonization some cases of this 
sort. 

But, secondly, Benedict XIV.’s treatise lets us see what 
principles of interpretation in cases of miracles of healing (to 
confine ourselves to these) the experts of those days did go by. 
The canonization, it must be remembered, of a particular 
saint was never held to be a necessity for the Church; when a 


process was being held, the rule followed was to be always on 
the safe side, and to dismiss the application if it could not 
be made clear as the noon-day that the miracles offered were 
really such. It is in this spirit that Benedict XIV. propounds 
the following seven rules, which regulated the practices of the 
courts: 


Several things are necessary before the cure of a disease or 
infirmity can be accounted a miracle. (1) the disease must be 
grave in itself, and either impossible or extremely difficult to cure 
by natural means; (2) the disease must not be in the last stage 
of its state; (3) no medicine of a nature to cure the disease must 
have recently been taken, or at least none that has been taken has 
done any good; (4) the cure must have been sudden and instan- 
taneous; (5) the cure must not have been defective and incom- 
plete but perfect; (6) no notable crisis or purging of the system 
must have closely preceded the restoration of health; (7) the 
disease cured must not have returned. 


Benedict XIV. explains at length what he means by each 
of these conditions. Briefly, the first is necessary, because 
light ailments or those easily curable are not deemed fit sub- 
jects for miracles. It would be ridiculous to regard the relief 
from a toothache, or recovery from a simple fracture of an 
arm which offered no complications, as miraculous. The 
second condition, and likewise the sixth, are expressed in 
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the language of the theory of the humoralists, according to 
which a disease ordinarily passes through four phases, and 
if cured, ends in one or other of three ways, one of which is 
a “crisis,”” that is, a rapid defervescence of the disease, ac- 
companied by evacuation or purging of the system from the 
peccant admixture of humours. This theory in its entirety, 
is now antiquated, but “it was founded on careful observa- 
tion,’’ so far as that was possible in days when observation 
had fewer appliances at its service. And it remains true that 
some diseases, as measles, typhus, pneumonia, have their crisis, 
accompanied by “ critical evacuations ”,! which might well 
seem to patients to amount to instantaneous cures, so that a 
warning not to lay stress on instantaneousness of this kind was 
needed. That no medicine must have been taken recently 
which was of a character to remedy the disease, or that reme- 
dies taken had proved unsuccessful, was again a condition 
on the side of security, for the idea was that the presump- 
tion stood for a cure by natural means, and, if suitable 
remedies had been recently taken, it might be that the cure 
was due to these, not to any miraculous agency. That the 
cure must have been sudden and instantaneous and, at the 
same time, not defective or incomplete, but perfect, were con- 
ditions the necessity of which we have had to consider in 
regard to the Lourdes miracles. But these experts of the 
past were also alive to the necessity of certain reservations? 
If the cures were of a class altogether beyond the power of 
nature, as the resuscitation of a corpse, or the multiplication 
of bread, this question of instantaneousness did not arise. 
But when it was question of a cure which nature often showed 
herself capable of effecting, but only by a gradual process 
this condition was essential. It was seen, too, that the instan- 
taneousness required for the cure to be deemed miraculous 
was to be estimated morally not physically. “It is sufficient 
for a miracle to be brought to pass gradually, provided it 
is accomplished within a space of time which, even though 
somewhat long, would be too short for a natural cure.”” And 
as for the perfection of the cure it was seen that this must 
be limited to the cure of the disease itself, not necessarily 
extended to its results, such as debility, want of appetite, 
maceration. The cure of these is often included in the mira- 
cle, but it may be left for nature to effect them in its own way 
gradually, if the Divine Author of the miracle so pleases. That 
there must have been no subsequent relapse is a condition 


1 See s.v. ‘Crisis,” the article by Sir William Broadbent in Quain’s Dictionary of 
Medicine. 
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that explains itself, and, as the processes began so late and 
Jasted so long, it was a test easy to apply. 

These then were the rules by which the investigators were 
led in those past days, and we must recognize their fitness 
for determining the character of cures claimed to be miracu- 
lous. But again we must insist on the wealth of illustrations 
from the practice of the ecclesiastical courts with which Bene- 
dict XIV. confirms his exposition, also to the studies of speci- 
fic diseases and their cures, with which this fourth book of 
his treatise abounds, as on fevers, on cancer and ulcers, on gan- 
grene, &c.—and on hysteria, of which last he says that he has 
often known of cures from hysteria brought forward by Postu- 
lators of causes, but never known any of them to succeed. 
He has besides a study of the effects of imagination in caus- 
ing unreal and transitory cures, in which he shows himself 
wide awake to this aspect of the investigation of miracles. 

We have promised to give some illustration of our con- 
tention that, when we have the relevant facts duly authenti- 
cated by the strict process of canonical inquiry through which 
they have been passed in former centuries, we are ourselves 
in a position to judge in the light of modern knowledge, if 
they point to the cures being beyond the power of nature, 
and therefore miraculous. Here indeed we are faced with 
a difficulty. It would be easy to bring forward in support 
of this contention a goodly number of miracles thus accepted 
in former centuries as a basis for beatifications or canoniza- 
tions, but this is impracticable within the limits of such an 
article as this. On the other hand, if we confine ourselves, 
as we propose to do, to the miracles thus accredited to one 
particular saint, this basis may seem too narrow. Still the 
instance of a single saint will suffice to illustrate what we 
mean, and there is a certain advantage in studying the whole 
of a single case rather than making selections from a great 
number. Besides when once in a single instance we have 
made clear our meaning, the reader will be able to inter- 
pret for himself, and on the same principles, numberless 
others of the same class which he can find in the sources we 
have indicated higher up, namely, in Bulls of Canonization, 
the 4cta Sanctorum, and Benedict's great treatise. 

The case we are taking as an illustration is that of St. 
Jane Frances de Chantal, the Foundress of the Order of the 
Visitation. She is a saint whose history is generally known, 
and is of special interest because of her close association 
with St. Francis de Sales. Moreover, the account of her 
miracles in Benedict XIV.'’s Decretum super miraculis illus- 
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trates also the solicitude of the Holy See to make sure of its 
ground. 

In this case, through some misunderstanding on the part 
of the local authorities as to the purport of the decree of 
Urban VIII. requiring an interval of many years between 
the death of the servant of God and the introduction of his 
cause into the Congregation of Rites, there had been no official 
inquiry into the virtues of this saint until a date so far subse- 
quent to her death that no eyewitnesses of her life and virtues 
still survived. On that account, although the evidence taken as 
to the life seemed in itself sufficient, especially as it included 
the recorded judgment on it of St. Francis de Sales and 
St. Vincent of Paul, it was requisite that four miracles in- 
stead of two, wrought since her death, should be proved by 
the evidence, always necessary in the case of miracles, of 
eyewitnesses. These four were “ selected out of several which 
the Postulators had exhibited for examination and approba- 
tion,’ and which, “ the experts deputed for truth had not 
hesitated to recognize as miraculous.” We give them as they 
are described in the decree without any attempt to modernize 
the language: 

Gabrielle Morel from her birth to the age of fifteen suf- 
fered in the hip, thigh, leg' and foot of the right side, 
which were shorter by half a palm than those on the left, with 
the result that the body leant over on the right side causing 
deformity and lameness. She was forbidden to kneel even 
for a short time without the aid of a cushion under her right 
knee, still more to walk without the aid of a high shoe to 
support the heel and allow the toes to touch the ground. 
Also the right leg was somewhat dried up and less cap- 
able of being nourished and warmed than the left. As she 
had been thus afflicted from birth, it had been thought use- 
less to try remedies. She wished to be a nun, but had been 
rejected by one convent and feared to be rejected by another. 
In her distress she began a Novena to the Venerable Jane 
Frances, as she then was. On the fourth day she could genu- 
flect and could kneel evenly on both knees, and on the ninth 
and last day of the Novena she found that her right leg 
and right foot had become in length, in strength, in plump- 
ness, in warmth, and feeling, equal in every respect to the 
left; that all her lameness was gone, that she had obtained 
the complete use of her limbs, and a perfect power of 
walking. 

1“ Tidia.” But the term here means not exclusively the bone so called, but the 
whole of the lower leg. 
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Elizabeth Dronier, a Visitation nun at Saint-Amour, ever 
since her eighth year had been a sufferer from more than one 
ailment. Diarrhoea, stomach-pains, rheumatism, constant 
fever, violent cough had made her very weak. But when she 
had grown up and become a professed nun her fever became 
much sharper, and her vomiting was so frequent that she 
could retain neither food nor drink, but threw up fresh blood, 
and one of her left ribs appeared to be raised out of its natural 
situs. For a long time the doctors applied all the remedies 
their skill suggested, but eventually they gave her case up 
as hopeless. For three months from then she had been con- 
fined to her bed, and lay there half-dead, so reduced in 
strength that she not only had to be on her back motionless 
and sleepless, but entirely lost her voice. At last when death 
was approaching she invoked the Servant of God, Jane 
Frances de Chantal, and began a Novena of prayers. On 
the concluding day of this Novena, after Holy Communion, 
delivered in an instant from all her ailments, and restored 
and confirmed in strength, she sprang up from her bed, put 
on her clothes, in private and in public returned thanks to 
her benefactress, sat down to the common meals, and from 
that time onwards in enduring health discharged all, even 
the heaviest and most difficult, duties of her religious life. 

Clara de Rubeis was a girl of Roman birth, whose mother 
had died of phthisis, and who from being constantly with 
her had herself contracted this disease. She suffered from 
slow and persistent fever, from headaches, nausea, laboured 
breathing, difficulty of lying on her right side, and a tire- 
some and constant cough, yellowish and purulent expectora- 
tion, mixed at times with fresh blood, and had besides putrid 
cavities in her lungs. Loss of voice, continuous cold sweats, 
emaciation of the whole body, testified to the progress of 
the wasting disease, and so reduced was her strength that the 
parish priest, who had given her all the sacraments, thought 
she was actually dead until he applied a lighted candle to 
her mouth. When she had been abandoned by the doctors 
for nine months, and was at death's door, she invoked the 
Venerable Servant of God and began a nine days’ prayer. 
From the third or fourth to the ninth day the power of the 
disease was overmastered. Her fever, her cough, her sweats, 
her sleeplessness, her purulent discharges ceased; the colour 
returned to her cheeks, appetite to her stomach, strength to 
her whole body; and she went straight out of doors and 
showed herself, in the sight of all, perfectly healed. 
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Eugenia Throchon, a professed nun of the Order of the 
Visitation at Saumur, in the diocese of Angers, was the subject 
of the fourth miracle. In the third year from her attainment 
of puberty she was seized with a quotidian fever and convul- 
sive cough. When she grew up she was afflicted by a terrible 
asthma, and her difficulty of breathing became so grave 
that her life seemed in danger if she were not relieved by 
frequent bleeding, repeated often the same day. And in 
this state she continued for nearly eight years. But ail the 
remedies tried proved vain, especially the emetics given to 
cause vomiting, which made her much worse. The diseased 
humour was thus made to settle down on her left side, and 
brought on a serious paralysis which, after persisting for 
several months, at length deprived her of all movement in 
arm and leg, and much diminished her power of feeling in 
those limbs. For forty days, at least, she remained in this 
last condition, during which no medical aid was given her, 
and such was the relaxation of her nerve force that when the 
nuns wished to move her from one place to another they 
found it necessary to draw along the leg which hung loose 
by tying a string to it. In her distress she made a Novena 
to the Venerable Servant of God. Towards the close of the 
last day of which, made whole in a moment, she got up, 
walked, knelt down, and performed all the duties of life 
which had been so long interrupted. 

In the decree Benedict XIV., after giving this com- 
pendious account of the four miracles, tells us that though 
they had received all the necessary approvals, he himself, 
before he could go further, had felt some difficulty about 
the fourth, particularly on the ground that the paralysis had 
only lasted forty days when it was cured, and perhaps, there- 
fore, hardly reached the standard of a disease difficult to 
cure; and also about the first and third, on the ground that in 
these the cures, though completed within the nine days, had 
not been instantaneous but reached by a gradual process dur- 
ing several days. Being in this mind he had called the two 
experts who had written their reports fro veritate, and had 
asked them to think the case over again and, after a suit- 
able delay, send him in another report. He also tells us that 
he likewise called in his own head physician, in whose skill, 
as of one who had effected more than forty difficult cures, 
he had great confidence, and had desired him to report inde- 
pendently of the other two on the same daéa of facts. All 
three reported in entire agreement that “ if not in their sub- 
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stance, at least considering the mode and time in which they 
were wrought, these cures exceeded the power of nature.” 
On this he accepted all the four, but perhaps to give a further 
satisfaction to his hesitations he admitted, not for a technical 
reason along with the four, but as a supplementary confirma- 
tion, another cure from a scirrhous tumour in the liver region, 
to external appearance of the size of a man’s fist, which, 
together with atrophy of the leg consequent on paralysis that 
ensued on the tumour, was cured, instantaneously and in every 
respect, on the invocation of the same Servant of God, and 


proved lasting. 
S. F. S. 


THE WORLD'S MISER. 
I. 


A miser with an eager face 
Sees that each roseleaf is in place. 


He keeps beneath strong bolts and bars 
The piercing beauty of the stars. 


The colours of the dying day 
He hoards as treasure—well He may !— 


And saves with care (lest they be lost) 
The dainty diagrams of frost. 


He counts the hairs of every head, 

And grieves to see a sparrow dead. 
Il. 

Among the yellow primroses 

He holds His summer palaces, 

And sets the grass about them all 

To guard them as His spearmen small. 

He fixes on each wayside stone 

A mark to shew it as His Own, 


And knows when raindrops fall through air 
Whether each single one be there, 


That gathered into ponds and brooks 
They may become His picture books, 


To show in eve.v spot and place 
The living glory of His face. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 





| 
| 
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I. 
THE MESSAGE. 


But this 1 know, I pray a God above 

To grant to me no easing of my pain, 

Till I have won—Love’s high reward of Love— 

Your soul washed free from stain. 
HELEN FOSTER let the magazine from which she had been 
reading drop into her lap, but kept, perhaps unconsciously, 
a finger in its pages. Like a message from another soul to her 
own, these words had arrested and startled her—laid a swift, 
unerring finger on a deep substratum of consciousness of 
which Helen herself was not now always aware. “ The Price” 
the little three-versed poem called itself, and re-opening the 
book, she read again the introductory stanzas of the unknown 
messenger : 


Fragrance and light—sweet air so full of song— 
The air of that Fair Garden where we met , 
How could you do your soul and mine such wrong, 
How will you pay your debt? 


I cannot tell what Prompter spoke your part, 
Nor why you slew the faith you played to win, 
Nor why lies scarlet deep across my heart 
The record of your sin. 

So quiet the words were, so weary of questioning, so long- 
accustomed to pain! Who was this man or woman who knew 
these things so well, the things that had once belonged to 
the hidden life of Helen Foster, sitting alone in the fragrant 
March twilight, teeming now with memories! In the 
pleasant room—a place of pretty culture and artistic, unob- 
trusive luxuriousness—bowls of hyacinths and daffodils dif- 
fused into the dimness delicate colour and scent; outside the 
western-facing window the sun dropped warmly behind mist- 
veiled planes; and the firelight shot caressing gleams over 
picturesque china and silver on the tea-table at her side. 

These were things that belonged to pleasantness, of 
which, into Helen’s life, there had fallen to the outward eye 
an enviable abundance ; but, as the writer of those quiet words 
and Helen herself knew, the things that belonged to Peace 
had nothing to do with these. For the price of Peace, she 
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had long suspected, might be blood, but it was not pleasant- 
ness. Yet, or so it seemed, that price was often paid and no 
Peace followed. 

Time had dealt very graciously with Helen. Youth must 
always have found her graceful, but maturity had perhaps 
added a subtler charm. Her blue eyes had some indefin- 
able quality of distinction which Time could not touch; and 
the naturally waving grey hair, piled unaffectedly within a 
broad, black velvet, was more pleasing than many a young 
girl’s gold. But in something other than these lay the per- 
suasiveness of Helen's personality. The fact that she was, 
incidentally, by birth, what is termed “a lady"’ was self-evi- 
dent; but an interior aristocracy of character had produced 
that very different result of combining forces—“ a fine lady.” 
She was incapable of making a rudely-wounding speech or of 
doing a malicious action. Nobleness obliged her otherwise. 

Nevertheless, though middle-age had certainly overtaken 
her, Helen Foster was Helen Foster still. And twenty years 
ago ¢hat had happened which, rudely striking across her paths 
of pleasantness, had opened her eyes to that greatest of the 
world’s mysteries—the blood-stained path to Peace. 

She had reached thirty before, from among her many 
admirers, one had power to touch her. Then suddenly, un- 
expectedly, and completely, her heart capitulated. Ina Fair 
Garden of unimagined fragrance and light, Love and Helen 
walked hand in hand. It was Adrian Rolf, the painter of 
that year’s much-talked-of picture, whose hand unlocked the 
gate of Paradise; his, too, that closed it. No other hand 
could have achieved, for Helen, the opening or shutting of 
that gate. 

The coming of the light and its quenching in horrible 
darkness had alike been swift. 

Society heard of, chattered over, and prophesied a good 
many things about a certain sudden engagement between two 
of its favourites, one too long un-engaged. Then it heard, 
as suddenly, that no marriage would take place. Society 
speculated freely over the first announcement, but over the 
second its speculations extended quite beyond the limits of 
the season. Yet Helen’s shoulders continued to be held with 
the same sure dignity, her eyes still smiled proudly, her 
silence was impenetrable. There would be no marriage—that 
was all. 

But God had gone out of Helen’s sky. When, too, she 
had adored Him for revealing Himself. That was the core 
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of the wound, the depth of the darkness. God had cheated 
her in His gift of the highest. Adrian Rolf was only like 
other men, and—he had deceived her ; quite surely, if silently, 
lied to her. He had not come to her with that hidden story 
and proved then the power and strength of her loving. She 
had given her late-awakened heart, offered her pride in proud 
surrender, her soul in glad abandonment to—a common man 
with a common story. Perhaps it was the commonness that, 
at first, hurt most. The lips she had kissed, the manhood she 
had worshipped, were never her lover’s to give. Some- 
where, in a country village, there lived a woman who, un- 
bound by rites of Church or State, was Adrian Rolf's wife. 
And she—Helen—had gloried in that hope as the most ex- 
quisite that earth could realize. 

Common, false, and stained . . . Adrian! 

It was like some hideous joke God played upon her. The 
words echoed drearily in some numbed region of tortured 
consciousness, and fell slowly into her life’s terrible silence, 
each word a drop of blood. 

Stained, and false, and common . . . Adrian! 

So Love was crucified, its altar desecrated, its tomb left 
empty indeed. Oh, happy women, whose dead were em- 
balmed in memory’s spices, fragrant and clean! She had 
no grave at which to kneel and pray! 

Then, out of the darkness, there struggled a ray of light. 
Helen, stunned by the awfulness of Death, began to dream 
of Resurrection. No longer could she call on God—proudly 
—spreading out before Him the splendour of His gift; but, 
a very beggar, abject and broken-hearted, might she not, 
kneeling in the dust at His feet, hold out her pierced and 
bleeding hands? Was there another gift in His holding so 
incomparably precious that, to win it, all the suffering were 
but a small price to pay? 

With the coming of that dream, the tears of healing broke 
over and washed away the Jdit/erness of grief; no longer 
was its burden intolerable. Abject and broken-hearted, 
kneeling in the dust at His feet, the gift Helen pleaded with 
God for was the soul of Adrian Rolf. 

And the days passed, and the weeks, the months and 
the years—and out of the silence came not a word. It was 
many years now since Helen had ceased to pray. 

Whence then came it, in the sweet spring twilight, strik- 
ing rudely across her life’s pleasant pathway, this startling 
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and arresting finger laid on the closed records of those half- 
forgotten years of ceaseless pain? 

The daffodil light had faded from the sky, the rosy glow 
behind the planes merged into dun and purple, the Kensing- 
ton sparrows had ceased to twitter, and still Helen sat on in 
the dusk. Not until a maid came in to move the tea-things 
did she lay aside her book. 


But this I know, I pray a God above 
To grant to me no am of my pain, 
Till I have won 


Truly the words of the unknown sufferer might once have 
been her own, but what had her life to show of victory? 
And how long was it since she had ceased to pray? 

“Miss de Vane is dining, Mary. You haven't forgotten? 
And that we'd like dinner at seven?”’ 


II. 
THE PRICE DEMANDED. 

Helen always looked back upon the summer which 
brought her little Marie de Vane'’s friendship with tender 
and particular pleasure. 

A long holiday, spent that year in Brittany, led to the ac- 
quaintance of the de Vanes, an old Norman-Breton family ; 
a mutual attraction, half-amused on Helen's part, half-wor- 
shipful on Marie’s, ripened into one of those real unions of 
sympathy not infrequent between women of far-apart ages 
and widely-differing characteristics. The freshness and art- 
lessness of the little Bretonne—Marie was much more Breton 
than French—her grave candour and unconscious unworldli- 
ness—perhaps her unconcealed devotion—were a refreshment 
to the older, more sophisticated woman of the world. A pic- 
ture hanging in Helen’s bedroom, some “ Head of a Saint” 
unknown, picked up at a Kensington art-shop, had been pur- 
chased because the sweet purity of the downcast lids, the 
look of a happy secret hovering in the corners of the mouth, 
the rounded chin, the brow, had all suggested Marie. 

To Marie, from the first, Helen was a revelation, an em- 
bodiment of an ideal. Her young heart was led a willing pri- 
soner, her impressionable mind found constant stimulus. The 
end of the summer meant something of grief to both. Letters 
since had done their best to continue a happy intercourse, 
but neither cared for letter-writing; and, though affection 
was still what it had been, its outward expression had some- 
what lapsed, till, this year, a long visit to Marie’s relations in 
England led to a renewal and strengthening of ties. 
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Helen, waiting in her softly-lighted room, very graceful 
and queenly, speculated on the contents of that little note 
which heralded Marie’s return from a month in Cornwall. 
For Marie’s people were, some of them, artist folk. She had 
been visiting a painter uncle at Newlyn. 

““So much has happened. Dearest, I have so much to 
tell you. I couldn’t write it. To-morrow we will talk.” 

A smile touched Helen’s lips. 

““So much has happened.”’ 

Youth generally means one thing by that. Surely the 
maiden had not lost her heart in that land of glamour and 
seascape painters. 

Suddenly, the smile faded. Love! Love—and all it 
sometimes meant! Helen’s heart cried out in a quick, un- 
reasoning fear. Ah,no! God would surely save Marie from 
what love had meant—to her. 

And then it was Marie herself, in the quaintly-fashioned 
white frock that so well expressed her, with a bunch of lilies 
in her hands, who stood beside her. 

“But how well we are looking!”’ 

Helen held at arm’s length the girlish figure, scanning 
with affectionate amusement a somehow different Marie—the 
Saint of the picture, sweet, pure, cloistered, yet surrounded, 
as it were, by a rose-flushed halo—was it of some new-found 
joyr 

“Quite radiantly well,” Helen repeated, and turned up 
the decisive little chin, tenderly. 

“Your lilies,”’ said Marie, and put close arms round her 
friend’s neck in silence. 

After dinner she brought the big hearth-cushion close to 
Helen's chair, leaned her head against its arm, and did not at 
once begin to talk. 

Then the story came. 

Yes, Love had come to Marie, quite wonderful, quite un- 
deserved, for he was much older than she, and as to wisdom 

.! Also he was very great—and famous. How it could 
possibly have happened, she did not know. He had not 
spoken till the day before yesterday, then he had told Uncle 
Noel, and they had all travelled to town together. He was 
staying at his hotel quite near, and to-morrow she should 
bring him to call. No; not a Newlyn painter, but, yes, an 
artist. Why, Helen must, of course, know all about him. 
An R.A., and knighted two years ago . . . hisname.. .” 
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Helen’s hands came from behind and playfully blind- 
folded her. The hands did not tremble. But this one mo- 
ment must be seized and held before Marie's eyes met hers, 
and when that happened she must not flinch. 

“T think it is’—there was even a quite imperceptibly 
forced note of gaiety in the voice—* I think it is Sir Adrian 
Rolf,” said Helen. 


III. 
“BUT A LIE THAT IS HALF A TRUTH .. .” 


Sir Adrian Rolf lingered over his breakfast and his let- 
ters. One he still held in his hand. The daintily-written, 
womanly little note furnished him indeed with copious matter 
for reflection. Helen had written it close on midnight yester- 
day and ensured unhindered delivery. He could not refuse 
the gracefully-worded request that he would come and see 
her, she was sure she might ask him to be not later than 
eleven, to-morrow morning. Marie had told her . . . she 
would keep congratulations till they met. He would not, 
please, be later than eleven. 

It was a fine “artist’’ hand that held the letter, and the 
eyes that, gazing away from it, narrowed in absorbed con- 
templation of its contents, were fine too; clear blue, sharply 
contrasting with the abundant, slightly grizzled, brown hair. 
A magnetic face; power was there and the power to draw; 
something in it also suggested—was it a charm or a weakness? 
—a capability for being responsively drawn. 

He held the letter in his hand and the blue eyes nar- 
rowed. So she meant to use her power! How? Not in any 
small or mean-souled manner. That was not Helen. But 
to what quixotic lengths of absurdity a woman's sense of 
friendship for a woman might lead . . .? The possibili- 
ties were not reassuring. 

Did she mean to drag from its grave, to smirch with it 
Marie’s whiteness, that foolish, sordid story of passion- 
tempted youth, so respectably buried long ago? For there 
were no chances of inopportune revelations as before. The 
woman herself was dead, the child had lived but a year. 
Helen had thrown him over, had spoilt some of the best 
years of life for him, for no other woman could ever be to him 
just what she had been . . . And now, when again there 
opened out a prospect, a promise of warm, sweet fulfilment, 
would she snatch it from him? No; Marie should not know, 
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there was no need for her to know; to tell the naked truth 
would be in itself a cruel, half-falsehood. He was 
that which Marie believed him to be, and not that hot- 
blooded boy who had paid so dearly for one detected devia- 
tion from the path so few men trod straightly. How many 
men could better his record? He would not give her up. 
She trusted him. 

Yet it was that very thought which, rising uppermost as 
he stood an hour later on Helen's doorstep, pricked most 
remorselessly his confident self-assurances. Marie, with her 
innocent woman’s soul, her glad, truth-telling eyes—trusted 
him. Would she trust him if she knew the truth was being 
hidden from her? 

He had heard the story of the friendship in a burst of 
shy, rapturous confidence, one winter's day so soft and mild 
they had sat by the shore together and watched the mag- 
nificent foam-crested tumble of the green-blue Cornish sea. 
And he had listened, mostly in silence, till Marie chaffed him 
—shyly. Men were not interested in women’s friendships, 
but let him wait till he saw this friend of hers. He would not 
wonder then! 

He had questioned, deftly, stabbing himself with each 
conclusive answer, and Marie had, at last, exclaimed: ‘“‘ Why 
you really ave interested!" Upon which he had, deftly again, 
just avoided a too-apparent desire for more pointed evidence 
as to Miss Foster's identity. Not that he needed it! He 
knew beyond a doubt, almost before the mention of her name, 
who Marie's friend was. But he needed all his trained self- 
command when, later, he held the cherished photograph in 
his hand. Helen was Helen still; grey hair became her; 
she looked like a French marquise. 

“Charming!” he said, as he very carefully returned the 
picture, and Marie could not tell why the word chilled her. 
She took the photograph quickly. She did not want those 
near, dear hands to touch it. They were suddenly stranger's 
hands. 

Vividly he recalled that little scene as, standing on 
Helen’s doorstep, he waited for the door to open. 


IV. 
THE PRICE PAID. 


Morning sunshine poured into Helen’s pleasant room with 
its windows facing east and west. It touched the daffodils 
and hyacinths in their bowls of Devon ware, danced on the 
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gold-lettered backs of books, and brought into kindly 
light the gracious moulding of the woman who waited there— 
for Marie’s lover. It was the same room in which she had 
waited, twenty years ago,—for her own. In this room where 
they had parted, now again they were to meet. A woman 
had come between them then—a wronged, unhappy woman. 
And now ——? She was so happy, Marie, so secure in her 
new-found Paradise! 

Was there, then, no end to the relentless circles that 
spread from one sin-weighted stone throne heedlessly into 
the fathomless pool of Life? Three women—all wronged— 
and two who loved each other. And of these, one must hold 
the stabbing knife! For Marie must know. From last 
night's long hours of tortured confusion, that had emerged 
clear. Marie must know—and choose. She had not chosen 
yet. She had walked into Paradise—blindfolded. 

As he came into the room, and she rose with her inevitable 
grace to meet him, they made a pleasant picture standing 
in the March sunshine, the tall, distinguished-looking man 
and woman. She saw that his hair was threaded with grey, 
but there was the same little ripple above the left temple. 
Her hand, he recognized, was the same beautiful hand as he 
touched it in their carefully careless greeting. 

“You sent forme .. .” 

(Yes; it was there he used to sit, and that was his way 
exactly, leaning a little forward. She wanted to say: “ Stay 
just as you are; don’t move!”’) 

“T came at once . - 

(The voice, too, and his eyes, unchanged! He had not 
deteriorated. Marie might be proud! ) 

“It was good of youtocome. . 

(Still that little high-bred gesture with which she em- 
phasized her words! But she had forgotten, evidently for- 
gotten, their past was nothing to her now. So much the bet- 
ter; but, well, perhaps he had not, quite, forgotten.) 


“It was very good of you to come . . . I was sure you 
would . . . Marie told me last night . . .” 

(Oh! It was going to be horribly hard, after all! How 
should she get it done? ) 


He waited in a silence which seemed to her, and to him- 
self, cruel. She could not expect him to help her to strike. 
He waited—for the blow; and as she turned from him, gazing 
with a troubled brow into the dancing fire-flames, he noted 
s 
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dispassionately the fine, unspoiled cheek-line, the satisfying 
poise of her head. It was always her fineness which had 
chiefly attracted him. Yet, even as he noted these, and re- 
membered, there rose before him candid, far-apart, surren- 
dering eyes, which trusted him—a girl's face incomprehen- 
sibly dear. He waited, fiercely determined to yield— 
nothing. 

Suddenly, Helen turned her head. The little impulsive 
gesture carried with it an appeal. 

“She is very dear to me,” she said. 

“ And to me,” he answered, smiling. 

Last night, after Marie’s departure, she had thought out, 
with throbbing temples and a tossing heart, what she would 
say to him; had arranged, quite logically, the steps by which 
she would lead him up to the only possible solution of the 
problem—perfect frankness with Marie for truth’s sake. And 
now, those so carefully-thought-out steps tumbled headlong, 
and there was only one path to take, swift, intuitive, sim- 
ple: the heart’s way, not the head’s. She took it recklessly. 

““What does one want most from those we love?” 

It was an arrow shot at a venture, but it went straight, 
dealing his already pierced self-assurances a deadly blow. 
What was it in Marie he most feared to lose? 

Quickly she read in his face her answer. Quickly she 
followed up the advantage gained. What if the old wound 
was again torn open? The price was worth paying. She 
was fighting for another woman's heart. The price must 
be paid. 

“It was hat,” she said, hurrying, in a lovely, self-for- 
getfulness, over the pitiful words; “it: was that hurt most 

. long ago. I did not know—I believed you—other- 
wise. You did not—trust me.”’ 

“ And if I had?” 

(It was brutal. He knew it to be brutal.) 

“ If I had told you all, how would things, then, have been 
different?” 

“We will not ask that now,” she answered, and he had 
the grace to feel swift shame at the sweetness and the sadness 
of her voice; “ but the deepest wound was that you did not 
tell me, that my thought of you, you allowed to be—false.” 

“ There is nothing now to tell. . . . They are dead and 
I am free.” 

Even as the words left his lips, he realized savagely their 
baseness. He read his own self-condemnation in the shrink- 
ing denial of her face. 
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“Oh, the past is never dead!" she cried. ‘ Wrong is 
wrong for ever. It is part of ourselves and we cheat those 
we love to hide it from them. Forgiveness is the new life 
that may come out of the old wrong, but the hidden wrong 
makes forgiveness impossible; it blocks the way.” 

“T cannot lose her,” he muttered, in the crude selfish- 
ness of pain. ‘The past is dead—and buried. I am what 
she thinks me.” 

“ Are you?’’—the force of the question lost nothing in the 
quiet manner of putting—* then why have you any fear? You 
are desperately afraid. And because you are afraid, you lie 
to her. Yes,” she went on, in answer to his protesting ex- 
clamation, “ you lie to her, and—you do not trust her. 

Is that a new view to you?’’—for again he protested hotly ; 
“it is the truth. No; you do not trust her; neither do you 
possess her love. . . . Ah, wait—that, too, is true. Only 
the love that knows all and loves still is love in very truth. 
You . . .” tears sprang to her eyes and the words faltered. 
“You . . . deceived . . . one woman—long ago; you 
gave her no chance of forgiving. Perhaps she was not, then, 
great enough for forgiveness. Perhaps circumstances, then, 
were different. I don’t know, now, I can’t tell you, how that 
woman would have acted had you mot deceived her. But 

. you taught her love—and, yes, you brought her agony. 
And, to-day, she begs you, for love’s sake, not to deceive 
another woman whom she—and you—love. Marie is not a 
child. Give her—and love—freedom. I think she is great 
enough to know—all. She is coming this morning. I am 
expecting her now. I shall leave you together.” 

The dusk was falling, the sun again dropped warmly be- 
hind the planes, and Helen sat in her pleasant room alone 
with memory. Only yesterday, just at this hour, it had come, 
the message from that stranger soul to her own. 

She had paid the price. And she had won. By Marie, 
too, the price must needs be paid. The price is always paid, 
for no man liveth or dieth, or loveth or sinneth—to himself. 
But Helen had rightly gauged her friend's capacity. Marie 
was “ great enough.” 

The words of the little poem floated, again, softly through 


the twilight: 
But this I know, I pray a God above 
To grant to me no easing of my pain, 
Till | have won—Love’s high reward of Love— 
Your soul washed free from stain. 


MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 
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The ‘“ Hymnal Noted.” 


——~>—— 


THE publication, in a handsome volume of nearly five 
hundred pages, of the Collected Hymns, Carols and Sequen- 
ces of John Mason Neale will be welcomed by all lovers 
of religious poetry. They are indeed sufficiently acquainted 
with his literary work in verse and prose, to be aware of 
Neale’s supreme excellence, whether as author or translator ; 
but his verse has been scattered through many little volumes, 
one at least—the St. Margaret's Hymnal—not readily acces- 
sible, or embodied in collections of miscellaneous composi- 
tions. To Catholics especially, a volume, consisting as it 
does largely of translations of Latin ecclesiastical verse, will 
be the more welcome in that Neale’s versions find no place in 
the hymn-books in use in our churches; the one exception to 
this is 7e Armagh Hymnal, published by the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland, in which the hymns, unfortunately, are 
not given as Neale wrote them but as they were modified 
and proportionately spoiled by the compilers of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, to their author’s expressed annoyance. 
The volume of Collected Hymns presents so much ma- 
terial of varied interest that it would be impossible to deal 
with it as a whole within the limits of an article in this 
Review. I propose, therefore, to confine myself on this occa- 
sion to a consideration of that portion of the volume in which 
is reproduced Zhe Hymual Noted—the earliest of a series 
of hymn-books which have proved an effectual method of 
propagating Anglican teaching. From the first the leaders 
of the Oxford Movement had recognized the importance of 
a literary propaganda—whether in the form of weighty 
volumes such as Zhe Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, 
or of pamphlets, such as the 7racts for the Times, or of 
tales, such as the numerous historical and other stories, the 
best of which were written by Neale. To Neale was due the 
suggestion that what had been done in the directions indi- 


1 Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. net. 
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cated should be further developed, and that a hymn-book 
should form part of the scheme by which the Anglican 
Church should claim continuity with the Church of pre- 
Reformation days. 

The lines on which such a hymn-book should be con- 
structed are indicated in an exceedingly interesting unsigned 
article of forty pages contributed by Neale to the Christian 
Remembrancer for October, 1849, entitled “ English Hymn- 
ology, its History and Prospects.” In this he passes in re- 
view twenty-six existing and popular hymn-books, pointing 
out their defects and suggesting the necessity for a return to 
the pre-Reformation standard of hymnody. At the Reforma- 
tion, he says, the hymns of the ancient offices were not trans- 
lated, and 


could not by the hands then employed in ecclesiastical matters 
be rendered into another and that a comparatively barbarous 
tongue. One attempt the Reformers made—the version of the 
Veni Creator in the Ordinal—and that, so far perhaps fortunately, 
was the only one. Cranmer, indeed, expressed some casual 
hope that men fit for the office might be induced to come forward, 
but the idea of a hymnology of the time of Henry VIII may make 
us feel thankful that the Primate’s wish was not carried out. 


The unsatisfactory nature of the standard Protestant 
hymn-books and of the teaching of their authors, largely 
nonconformist, is demonstrated by Neale in no measured 
terms. Among these the hymns of Isaac Watts are singled 
out for special condemnation: it would appear that mem- 
bers of his family, if not Neale himself, suffered under the in- 
fliction of these terrible compositions, and it was to free 
the young from this “ yoke,” as he calls it, that he wrote his 
Hymus for Children, published in 1843.1 It was by a re- 
action that, ‘‘ rushing into an opposite extreme, the leaders 
of the [High Church] movement eschewed the very name of 
a hymn "; the metrical version of the Psalms by Nahum Tate 
and Nicholas Brady, which was in those days appended to 
the Book of Common Prayer and thus assumed a certain 
sanction, was used, and Keble published another version, “ in 
hopelessness that chanting would ever take a firm hold of 
the English people, and that a hymnology could be formed 
for the use of the Church.” Hymns, it should be remem- 
berd, are not recognized as part of the ordinary Prayer- 


1 See Letters of John Mason Neale, D.D. (1910), p. 46. 
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book office: a place at Mattins and Evensong is provided for 
an “anthem,” but there is no mention of a hymn; and the 
early High Churchmen, unlike their successors, were very 
“ prayer-booky.”’ | 

Neale then proceeds to lay down the principles on which 
“the Hymnology, the composition of which we are contem- 
plating,” was to be composed: 


In modern languages a translation will fail in conveying the 
true meaning of the original unless it adopts the same species 
of verse . . . it is desirable that we should be able to employ 
the same ancient tune to a translation of the same ancient hymn. 


It is in this respect that the Hymnal Noted differed from 
all previous efforts in the direction of bringing translations 
of the ancient hymns into popular use. It would be a mis- 
take to suppose that such translations had not already been 
made ;! in the same year that Neale was writing, Caswall, 
not yet a Catholic, had published his Zyra Catholica, and 
earlier still (1841) John Chandler had published a 
book called Zhe Hymns of the Church, which had been 
largely used by Oldknow in his Hymns jor the Services of 
the Church (1850). But in none of these, even when “ the 
same species of verse ” was employed, were the ancient tunes 
supplied; it is in this that the Hymnal Noted stands as a 
pioneer, and indeed to which it owes its name, which may 
perhaps demand a word of explanation. The Anglicanism of 
the forties and fifties was largely associated with the restora- 
tion of the Church’s music, and the “ notes ”’ to which allu- 
sion is made were those of the ancient “ plain-song,” as we 
then always called it. Thomas Helmore, who filled towards 
the music of the hymns a place similar to that which Neale 
occupied with regard to the words, had already produced 
A Manual of Plain Song and a Psalter Noted in which the 
note or notes appeared over each syllable; and the hymns 
were printed in the same manner. The title thus applied 
strictly only to the music edition—that without notes was 
styled ‘“ The Words of the Hymnal Noted ’’—although it be- 
came convenient to apply the short title to both. 

The scheme indicated in the Christian Remembran- 
cer soon began to take shape; information as to its progress 
may be gleaned from the Ze//ers to which reference has 
already been made. Ina letter to Benjamin Webb—on Sep- 


3 See page c of Dr. Frere’s admirable introduction to the ‘' Historical Edition” 
ot Hymns Ancient and Modern (1909), which well deserves separate publication. 
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tember 1, 1849—his fellow-worker in the Cambridge Camden 
Society (established 1839), and in the Ecclesiological 
Society which in 1845 succeeded it—Neale gives a précis of 
the Christian Remembrancer article, and combats Webb's ob- 
jections to hymns in general. Webb, in reply, expresses his 
conviction that “ the age of hymns has passed: happy those 
who can use the ancient Latin ones!” By 1850 the work had 
evidently made considerable progress, both as to words and 
music, for on August 2nd Neale speaks of “ the desirableness 
of having the Gregorian hymns well sung before all are 
printed off"; one, indeed, as we shall see later, had formed 
an important feature in the services connected with the open- 
ing of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. His daughter Mrs. Lawson, 
the editor of the Ze/ters, commenting on this passage, says: 


Not only did he test the Gregorian hymns by having them 
well sung, i.e. with good choirs, but later on he tested the possi- 
bility of their use by an untrained, or little trained, choir, by hav- 
ng the children of the Orphanage taught to sing the Alleluiatic 
Sequence to its own melody— 


certainly no mean test! 

The scheme was approved by the Committee of the Eccle- 
siological Society, under whose auspices it was carried out; 
and in a letter to Webb, dated “ Epiphany, 1851,” Neale 
proposed that they should print at once sixteen pages of 
hymns, “in the cheapest and nastiest way possible, to sell, 
if it may be, for 1d.,” and proceed as matter accumulated. 
He gives a list of those that were already done, which in- 
cluded sixteen of those in Part I. of the Hymual and also 
the Eucharistic Pange lingua which never appeared in it. 

It may be noted here that the contents of the /ymmnad 
indicate the limits of the Anglican position as then under- 
stood, which were from a present-day standpoint extremely 
restricted. Thus in Part I. there is no office hymn for feasts 
of the Blessed Virgin; Part II., however, contains the Quem 
terra, pontus, sidera, “ for the Purification or Annunciation,” 
and two beautiful Sarum sequences similarly allotted. It 
was many years before Corpus Christi or the Assumption 
received Anglican observance, and the hymns for these feasts 
are consequently wanting. The omission of such hymns as 
the Ave maris stella may be explained, at any rate partially, 
by the fact that the //ymazal contained nothing corresponding 
to the “ general hymns " which now form so large a section 
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in every hymn-book; but that caution was considered neces- 
sary is clear from a letter in which Neale says: 

There seems some chance of S. Oxon! making this the hymn- 
book of his diocese: if this be so, we must take great care not 
to insert anything in the first part which might offend. 


The scheme which was to be undertaken in “ the cheapest 
and nastiest way possible ” does not seem to have been carried 
into execution. The year 1851 was marked by the outburst 
of Protestantism which ensued upon the restoration of the 
Catholic Hierarchy in the autumn of the previous year, and 
Anglicanism shared with Catholicism the brunt of the storm. 
“ We are in great tribulation,” wrote Neale to Webb, “ with 
a vehement anti-Popery howl about our funerals,” the only 
(then) unusual feature of which seems to have been the use 
of a purple pall with a cross upon it; a large mob came 
to the College, broke the windows, and attempted to set 
fire to the house. ‘“ Certainly Tractarianism, if anything 
ever was, is unpopular,” he says, and the delay in publishing 
the 7 ymnal may have been partly owing to this unpopularity. 
Meanwhile in an article in the Zcclesiologist for 1851° he 
further develops the plan of the /ymaual, and in the same 
year published the first edition of his Mediaeval Hymus and 
Sequences, in which were printed many of the hymns of 
the Hymnal Noted. 

Neale’s translations are not only in admirable English; 
they are also almost literal, and in the metre of the original: 
in this combination they have never been surpassed and but 
seldom equalled. In the last respect they contrast with Cas- 
wall’s often excellent versions, which rarely preserve the 
original metre and thus cannot be sung to the proper plain 
chant melodies—a circumstance to which we owe the regret- 
table absence of the Church’s chant from our popular services. 
The translations are of course from the original versions of 
the hymns, as they existed before the “ reform" of the Bre- 
viary under Urban VIII.—a “ Procrustean treatment,” says 
Mr. W.S. Lilly of the hymns, in terms deservedly severe, by 
which “ the most beautiful and venerable verses suffered am- 
putation, elongation, incision, and excision, at the hands of 
men whose highest accomplishment was ‘to torture one poor 
word a thousand ways’ ”’:* “ well-nigh the whole grace and 


1 Samuel Wilberforce, then Bishop of Oxford. 
2 Vol. xi. 175-9, 251. 
3 Christianity and Modern Civilization, p. 276. 
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beauty and even vigour of the compositions,” says Archbishop 
Trench, “have disappeared in the transformation.’* The 
Benedictine Breviary, as well as those of other Religious Or- 
ders, happily retain the hymns in their original form. 

The Committee appointed to produce the /ymmnal seem 
to have had some difficulty in deciding on the merits of 
various translators, for the matter was not left entirely in 
Neale’s hands. The claims of John David Chambers (1805- 
93)—who, according to Neale, had “ very little studied 
hymnology,” but whose translations (published in the same 
year as the /ymual) are of a high order—were urged, and 
five of these translations were adopted, as well as two others 
which were the joint work of Neale and himself. The re- 
lations between these two,especially with regard to Part II. 
of the //ymnal, seem to have become distinctly strained. 

The Zeéters contain no reference to the actual appear- 
ance of Part I., which in the three forms of the Hymnal 
Noted, the Accompanying Harmonies, and the Words, was 
published in 1852 by Messrs. Novello and Joseph Masters 
“ under the sanction of the Ecclesiological Society.” It was 
this part which was most generally used, containing as it did 
the hymns necessary for ordinary occasions; the second part, 
which included more elaborate compositions, had neither like 
popularity nor similar influence. Until the publication-of 
Hymus Ancient and Modern (which for its “ ancient ” por- 
tion was largely indebted to the Yymmzal) in 1861, Part I. 
held a semi-official position in High Anglican churches. The 
modern Anglican, with at least three or four hymn-books of 
various degrees of excellence claiming his support, each con- 
taining hundreds of hymns, can hardly conceive that congre- 
gations could have been contented with a collection number- 
ing only 46 hymns, some of which, allotted to special feasts, 
were rarely used. As a matter of fact, it was the absence 
of variety that rendered the hymns familiar to the congrega- 
tion: a certain amount of change was afforded by the use 
of the melodies proper to different seasons, which them- 
selves, from frequent recurrence, became in like manner 
familiar. 


1 Sacred Latin Poetry, Introd, p. 15, quoted by Mr. Lilly, /.c. 

2 These are all in the second part of the Hymnal ; their numbers in the complete 
work are, of the five, 60, 61, 63, 84, 86, and of the two joint compositions 17 and 25. In 
Part I. the translation of the Veni Creator (No. 7) is that in the Ordinal (by Bishop Cosin) 
and of Salvete flores martyrum (No. 41) by Thomas Helmore: with the exception of 
these and of the two by Irons hereinafter mentioned, the Hymmaz is entirely the work of 
Neale. 
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It has already been remarked that to the Hysmwzal Noted 
is entirely due the popularizing of plain-chant hymn melo- 
dies in the Church of England, just as the Psalter Noted 
had popularized the psalm tunes; but I doubt whether it can 
now be realized how thoroughly familiar both chants and 
melodies became. Helmore’s work was doubtless open to criti- 
cism: the Psalter Noted in due course gave way to more accu- 
rate if less singable presentments of the chant: but thousands 
owed to the “ Master of the Children of the Chapels Royal ” 
their first knowledge of the beauty of the Church's song and 
the love for it which always remained a cherished possession. 
To Helmore alone is due the restoration of the Church's 
music to the English people, just as to Neale they are in- 
debted for a knowledge of the Church’s hymns; and never 
in any tongue not her own have her music and hymns been so 
perfectly combined as they are in the Yymual Noted. It is 
with regret that I turn away from the beautiful melodies 
“which I have loved long since”; but the exigencies of 
space forbid their further consideration. 

A word must be said as to the Short Commentary on the 
Hymnal Noted—i.e. on its first part—which was written by 
Neale “ chiefly for the use of the poor.” Selections from 
this rare little book, for the loan of which I am indebted to 
Sister Miriam, of St. Margaret’s Convent, East Grinstead, 
are given in the Collected Hymus, and it is to be regretted 
that it was not reprinted in its entirety. The notes have all 
the charm and simplicity which characterize Neale's prose 
style, they are mostly explanatory of the words, but some- 
times give information about the hymn—thus of the Ze ducis 
we read: “ This little hymn has been said every night in the 
Church for more than a thousand years.” 

In conclusion a few examples may be given in support 
of the claim that has been made for the supreme excellence 
of Neale’s translations, though where all is so good, it is diffi- 
cult to choose. It is indeed much to be wished, and possibly 
not too much to hope, that those by whose loving and filial 
care the volume under notice has been produced would select 
from it sufficient for a small book convenien: in form and at 
a price within the reach of all. In the space of a review 
article it is not possible to cite many of the hymns at length, 
but the brevity as well as the beauty of the Compline hymn, 
which in the old Anglican days came with singular fitness 
after the Third Collect, itself a perfect literary composition, 
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renders it suitable for transcription. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was the hymn sung by the spirit of whom Dante says: 
Ve lucis ante si devotamente 
le usci di bocca, e con si dolci note 
che fece me a me uscir di mente—! 
Would it, I wonder, be claiming too much were I to say 
that the simple words and the simple Sarum melody of the 
long weeks after Trinity hold a like charm in the memory of 
one who heard them half a century ago? 
Here are the Latin and English, as they stand side by 
side in the Accompanying Harmonies :? 


Te lucis ante terminum, Before the ending of the day, 

Rerum Creator, poscimus, Creator of the world, we pra 

Ut solita clementia That with Thy wonted favour, Thou 

Sis przsul et custodiam. Wouldst be our guard and keeper 
now. 

Procul recedant somnia From all ill dreams defend our 
eyes, 

Et noctium phantasmata; From nightly fears and fantasies; 

Hostemque nostrum comprime Tread under foot our ghostly foe 

Ne polluantur corpora. That no pollution we may know. 

Presta, Pater omnipotens, O Father, that we ask be done, 

Per Jesum Christum Dominum — Jesus Christ, Thine only 

Qui Tecum in perpetuum Who, "with the Holy Ghost and 
Thee 

Regnat cum Sancto Spiritu. Shall live and reign eternally. 


One other example of a complete hymn—that for Satur- 
day evening—may be given: it is necessary in every case 
to cite the Latin for purposes of comparison, for the present 
official version differs, as has already been pointed out, from 
the original, from which Neale translated: 


O lux beata Trinitas, O Trinity of blessed li “ 

Et principalis Unitas, O Unity of princely might 

am sol recedit igneus, The fiery sun now goes his way, 

nfunde lumen cordibus. Shed Thou within our hearts Thy 
ray. 


1“ 7¢ lucis ante” sodevoutly proceeded from its mouth, and with such sweet music, 
that it rapt me from my very sense of self. (Purg. viii. 13.) 

2 It is much to be wished that this arrangement were followed in all hymn books in 
the case of translations from the Latin, as by that means folk would become familiarized 
with the language of the Church. ‘The plan is adopted in the beautifully printed 
book of Latin Hymns sung at the Church of Saint Hugh, Letchworth, arranged and 
translated by A, F.—i.e. the Rev. Dr. Adrian Fortescue. On opposite pages are the 
Latin original and an English translation ; the latter is usually in prose—“ after the 
beautiful poetic translations of nearly all our hymns (Mr. Neale’s) it seems vain for any- 
one to attempt to rival them.” ‘The few verse translations—e.g., that of Alcuin’s 
Luminis fons, lux et origo luecis—show, however, that Dr. Fortescue need not be afraid to 
challenge competition with Neale. 
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To Thee our morning song of 
praise, 

To Thee our evening prayer we 
raise: 

Thy glory suppliant we adore 

For ever and for ever more. 


Te mane laudum canitur, 
Te deprecamur vesperi: 


Te nostra supplex gloria 
Per cuncta laudet sacula. 

To cite single verses is to withdraw them from their con- 
text, and so to give but an imperfect notion of the complete 
hymn. The following examples, however, sufficiently indi- 
cate the character of the hymns of which they are the first 
verses, and in most cases the season for which they were 





written. The first is for Advent: 


Conditor alme siderum 
Aeterna lux credentium 
Christe Redemptor omnium 
Exaudi preces supplicum. 


A solis ortus cardine 

Et usque terre limitem, 
Christum canamus Principem, 
Natum Maria Virgine. 








Vexilla Regis prodeunt 
Fulget Crucis mysterium, 


Quo carne carnis conditor 


Suspensus est patibulo. 





Pange, lingua, gioriosi 


Prelium certaminis, 

Et super Crucis tropheum 
Dic triumphum nobilem, 
Qualiter Redemptor orbis 


Immolatus vicerit. 

Aurora lucis rutilat, 

Ccelum laudibus intonat, 
Mundus exultans jubilat, 
Gemens infernus ululat. 
Ad coenam Agni providi, 
Et stolis albis candidi, 
Post transitum Maris Rubri 


Christo canamus Ptincipi. 


Creator of the stars of night, 

Thy people’s everlasting lght, 

Jesu, Redeemer, save us all, 

— Thy servants when they 
call. 





From lands that see the sun arise 
To earth's remotest boundaries, 
The Virgin-born to-day we sing, 
The Son of Mary, Christ the King. 





The Royal Banners forward go; 
The Cross shines forth in mystic 
glow; 
Where He in flesh, our flesh who 
made, 
Our sentence bore, our ransom 
paid. 
Sing, my tongue, the glorious 
battle 
With completed victory rife: 
And above the Cross’s trophy 
Tell the triumph of the strife: 
How the world’s Redeemer con- 
quered 
By surrendering of His life. 





Light's glittering morn bedecks the 
amy, : - 
Heaven thunders forth its victor 


cry; 

The glad earth shouts her triumpb 
high 

And groaning hell makes wild 
reply. 





The Lamb's high banquet we await 

In snow-white robes of royal state, 

And now the Red Sea’s channel 
past, 

To Christ our Prince we sing at 
last. 


In a book containing less than fifty hymns, it seems some- 
what disproportionate that three should be allocated to the 


dedication of a church. 


This, however, is accounted for 
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by the fact that the book was so largely associated with St. 
Barnabas’, Pimlico, where the Feast of Dedication always as- 
sumed much prominence. This was, indeed, the first church 
to be opened with an octave of services, and it was for this 
opening that the Ca@destis urbs was translated in haste by 
the Rev. W. J. Irons, whose English version of the Dies 
ire, published in the Hymnal, is in the opinion of competent 
judges the best of the numerous translations of that sublime 
composition. No hymn-book was adopted for St. Barnabas’ : 
“Thou heavenly, new Jerusalem” was printed on slips 
and distributed among the congregation, who, by the end 
of the octave, joined in singing it, according to a newspaper 
of the time, “ with a heartiness which shows how well adapted 
such hymns are, with their legitimate melodies”’’ for con- 
gregational use. A note in the Yymuai tells us that “it was 
inserted as being the first Gregorian hymn which became popu- 
lar since the revival of Plain Song in the Church of England ”’: 
and its retention in the Hymxal was doubtless due to this 
circumstance. Neale, it may be supposed, was not altogether 
in favour of its inclusion; he printed also the original ver- 
sion of the hymn, Urés beata Hierusalem, and noted that 
Caelestis urbs is “‘a recast in the ‘reformation’ of the 
Roman Breviary” and in this respect unique in the col- 
lection, and adds “ Accessit Latinitas, recedit pietas.”’ It 
cannot, however, be denied that the “ reformed” version, 
both in the Latin and English, and in its musical setting, is 
also of great beauty. Neale’s translation of the original, 
with its dignified and simple proper melody, has come into 
general use at Anglican functions, and the latter is one of 
the few plain-chant tunes which has become popular—un- 
fortunately not among ourselves. <A verse or two of each 
may be cited: — 











Ceelestis urbs Jerusalem 
Beata pacis visio, 

Quz celsa de viventibus 
Saxis ad astra tolleris, 
nae ritu cingeris 
N 

ZS 


ille angelorum millibus. 


Hic margaritis emicant 


Patentque cunctis ostia; 
Virtute namque previa 
Mortalis illic ducitur 
Amore Christi percitus 


Tormenta quisquis sustinet. 


Thou heavenly, new Jerusalem, 

Vision of peace in prophet’s dream, 

With living stones built up on high 

And rising to yon starry sky; 

In bridal pomp thy form is crowned 

With thousand thousand angels 
round. 


Behold, with pearls they glittering 
stand! 

Thy peaceful gates to all expand! 

By grace and strength divinely shed 

Each mortal thither may be led 

Who, kindled by Christ's love, will 
dare 

All earthly sufferings now to bear. 
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Certainly, as one left the little church, of whose beauty 
those who only knew it in its present over-decorated and vul- 
garized state can form no adequate conception, and looked 
up at the spire, whiter then than it is now, “ rising to the starry 
sky,’ St. Barnabas’ seemed no unfitting ante-room to the 
Heavenly City. 

Here is the original text of the verse just quoted : — 


Porte nitent margaritis ~—— with pearls her portals 
glitter; 

Adytis patentibus, They are open evermore; 

Et virtute meritorum And by virtue of His merits 

Illuc introducitur Thither faithful souls may soar 

Omnis qui pro Christi Nomine Who, for Christ’s dear Name, in 
this world, 

Hoc in mundo premitur. Pain and tribulation bore. 


It is difficult to refrain from adding the next : — 


Tunsionibus, pressuris, Many a blow and biting sculpture, 

Expoliti lapides Polished well those stones elect, 

Suis coaptantur locis In their places now compacted 

Per manus Artificis, By the Heavenly Architect 

Disponuntur permansuri Who therewith hath willed for ever 

Sacris edificils. That His palace should be 
decked. 


It is not a little remarkable that the same year which 
saw the completion of the Hymnal Noted also saw the pub- 
lication of a work which was its very antithesis, but which 
has had even greater influence on popular taste and is re- 
presented in a larger number of hymn-books. It was in 
1854 that Father Faber published the Ova/ory Hymus; 
and whereas Neale felt that the hymns which had “ con- 
soled thousands of God's faithful servants in all kinds of 
circumstances, almost from the days of the Apostles to our 
own, must have a depth and a fulness of meaning which 
cannot be expected in other hymns,” Faber laid it down that 
“translations do not express Saxon thoughts and feelings, 
and consequently the poor do not take to them.” It must 
be admitted that there is reason in this contention; but the 
result has afforded an illustration of the meeting of extremes, 
for nearly every modern hymn-book of importance contains 
Neale’s translations side by side with Faber’s verses. Each in 
their own way are admirable: if Neale’s translations emulate 
their originals in dignity and in beauty of language, Faber’s 
“excel in directness, simplicity and pathos.” 


JAMES BRITTEN. 
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onieeiiiiaatess 
Ill. 
AT CROSS-WAYS. 


A FLAT village sitting at cross-roads, with a biggish church 
in the open space where the ways met: and all the space, and 
both roads, jammed with lines of troops and transport. Be- 
yond the village level fields, some marshy with withy-beds 
that in England would have been likely to hold foxes, and 
some green with the beetroot-foliage; not many trees, and 
any there were in long lines, like lines of march. Far and 
low horizons with nothing to break them, and of the same 
dun hue as the cross sky. And mud. That was the picture. 

A dull village; with nothing to mark it off from the vil- 
lages of yesterday; and, except for the soldiers, no young 
men in it: only women, children, and old or oldish men. 
All the troops at a standstill. A discussion between the 
officer commanding a unit and one of his captains, each 
armed with a map and an opinion of his own: the C.O. 
favouring the road straight ahead, the younger officer that to 
the left. An Irish mess-cook demanding of a woman at a 
house-door if she had “ any Dooly to sell ”: she, with French 
acumen, understanding, and producing milk. 

Fiddler, the bugler, smiling on the civil public in general, 
not without hope of apples. 

An Army Service Corps driver, with his neck tied up in 
flannel, addressing his two Belgian horses in the purest idiom 
of Munster. He changes their names daily: yesterday they 
were Fairy and Flirt, to-day they are Ginger and Black- 
strap. But the Irish voice is always the same, and it ex- 
presses a dogged conviction that horses can’t get on without 
oats. A motor-cyclist dispatch-rider, who should be in the 
last throes of becoming a senior wrangler, and is actually a 
corporal, grim, mudded to the eyes, and yelping “keep to 
your right ’’ dashes through. The group he splashes opine 
darkly that he might as well be a spy as not. 
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Nothing else is happening, or may happen for the next 
five hours. On the other hand all the troops and transport 
may have melted off into the gray landscape before the clock 
in the church belfry strikes again. 

The Ancient looks at the church, and makes at it through 
the crowd. The doors are open and he can get in. Very 
often the priests are all away, gone to carry their rifles some- 
where in the long line of defence stretching from the extreme 
south-east to the extreme north-west of France. Then the 
churches are locked, and the keys are with the mayor. Here 
the priest is too old to serve, and the church is open. 

All the wide space of nave and aisles is deep in straw: 
a regiment of Cuirassiers were God's guests in the church 
last night. They went away at sunrise, and to-night perhaps 
another regiment will come. 

Over the entrance-doors is a wide gallery, with quaint 
pictures, not easy to understand, painted on its front, and on 
the walls behind and at either side. They seem to refer 
to another war, all of whose combatants have passed into 
the Great Peace three hundred years ago. The drawing is 
stiff and harsh, the colours rude, but no doubt the peasants 
of these fields, who saw them when they were painted, under- 
stood them well enough. 

Bits of carving in the walls, and at the pillar-heads, hint 
at an older church than the present, certainly much older than 
the boastful, dilapidated Renaissance high altar. That was 
very gorgeous once, but could never have been very beauti- 
ful: its bulges and curligigs, its cupids (they could never 
have looked like cherubs) all belong to a bad and decadent 
taste, not the true and sane Renaissance. The tabernacle, 
huge, and pretentiously ornate, sobered only by time and 
decay, is ugly enough. But millions of Communions have 
been given from it, and its architecture never mattered. 

It is empty now. No doubt the Blessed Sacrament is 
in the presbytery. Our Lady’s Altar has a forest of candle- 
sticks and vases, handsome and poor, given by the members 
of a confraternity. St. Joseph's, at the head of the opposite 
aisle, has a crack in the wall beside it, into which a burnt- 
sienna coloured slug is insinuating himself. 

Against one of the big pillars a much newer statue, on a 
wooden pedestal, stands, with the ¢vicolore for background. 
On a lower table in front of it are candles, and to some of 
them are pinned written papers, with a soldier’s name on 
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them, or “ Priez pour France.’ The figure is a young girl's 
in silvery armour, bareheaded, with long fair hair, and pa- 
tient sad eyes, upturned; her left hand holds a helmet, 
clasped in her right is the ancient Oriflamme of France—the 
Blessed Maid, Joan. The Ancient, who has prayed to the 
absent Master of the tabernacle; at His Mother's shrine, and 
His foster-father’s; kneels to beg the patriot-martyr to for- 
ward those pitiful, tender entreaties pinned to the candles 
at her feet. 

When he gets up again, he finds himself no longer alone 
in the big church. A broad-shouldered lad of twenty, with 
grave, dark eyes, in a cavalry uniform, stands in the deep 
straw just behind where he had been kneeling. 

He nods soberly to the Ancient, and says: 

“So you pray to her.” 

“Do not you?” 

“TI was not praying at all. I was watching you. You 
pray to her, then?” 

“Did you think I was pretending?” 

“No, Monsieur. But it seemed to me strange.” 

“ And to me strange that you do not. You are a French 
soldier.” 

“Yes, I am a French soldier. It is that. If I should 
pray to her it would be natural.” 

“So I think. But you leave it, it seems, tome.” 

“And you are English. That is what I thought odd. 
She was your enemy.”’ 

“The English were her enemies. She is in heavea, and 
no one is her enemy. But you and I—we are on earth: and 
we are not enemies.” 

“No. Comrades.”’ 

“Thank you, comrade. In this place one would rather 
think of that.” 

The stalwart French lad gave a little smile, very cour- 
teous, and it had the effect of a bow; but he must have been 
a little obstinate, for he said: 

“Yes, we are good friends now, your country and mine. 
But then; when s#e was alive,”’ and he turned a thumb to- 
wards the statue, and shook his curly head to complete his 
sentence. 

“She #s alive,” the Ancient objected. 

“But your people killed her.” 


VOL, CXXV. 
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““Some of my people (and some of yours, I think) killed 
all they could. Not her. No one can kill you or.me.” 

“Some German may kill us both.” 

“Your young body, and my old one. That's all. It’s no 
great triumph. It’s only doing the work of some disease, 
or some unskilful doctor, or of mere old age, before the 
time; I mean a little sooner than one had thought.”’ 

The Cuirassier took his large hands out of the pockets 
of his loose, red riding-breeches. I wish there was a word 
for that soft, unblatant colour, which is certainly not scarlet, 
nor crimson, nor cherry-colour: there are some geraniums 
almost of the tint, or they would seem so if they could fade 
a little without withering. 

“Monsieur,” said the soldier, “I do not feel like that. 
You speak of your body as if it were of no account.” 

“My body isn’t of much. There’s not much of it, and 
it isn’t interesting. I should be sorry to think it was /.”’ 

“Well, mine is me.” 

“TI hope not.” 

“Why, then? What fault have you to find with it?” 

“None, as your body. It is strong, and healthy I should 
say, and of a good shape. And the face at the top of it is 
all right. I find it easy to talk to your face. But it would 
be impossible if that were all. One could as easily talk 
to a dead wall with a carved head in stone on it. It is to 
you one can speak—because there is something else besides 
your body and your face.” 

“You mean, perhaps, my soul.” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“Eh, well! My soul. Monsieur, I am twenty years old 
and I have not met it.” 

“An inhospitality! If I went to your house—where is 
it?” 

“ Near St. Maximin; I am Provencale.” 

“Of the poets’ country! Well, if I went to your house, 
and you were there, would you ignore my presence?”’ 

“Monsieur, I should be honoured by your visit.” 

“Just a chance visit, of an old stranger, with no claim 
upon you. But I would not risk it—I should tire of waiting 
twenty years to meet you.” 

“ But, Monsieur, that is different. I can see you: no one 
has ever seen my soul.” 

“If so it is your fault. You must have been hiding it— 


even from yourself.” 
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“Can you see it?” 

“T am trying.” 

“ Sans succés?” 

“No. There are glimpses: in spite of your obstinacy.” 

“You think I am obstinate?”’ 

“IT am sure.”’ 

“Well, yes. That is part of my character. So they 
say at home.” 

It was so obvious that the young Provengale enjoyed talk- 
ing of himself that it even struck him. 

“Monsieur,” he said, abruptly, “I am wasting your 
time.” ‘ 

“Does that mean you are tired of talking to me?” 

“No. To the contrary. It is interesting: one can un- 
derstand—you talk French perfectly.” 

“That is not true: I hope it is equally untrue about your 
soul. I happen to speak French quickly but ill. I use, you 
perceive, no idioms.” 

“* Idioms’ are ‘ private expressions’ are they not?” The 
young soldier remarked with another little smile. 

“In that sense I use idioms—but my own, not those of 
France. However, if I can make you understand, it does not 
matter.” 

“I understand, and I like this talk—one is tired of the 
war, and the war, and the war.” 

“TI would rather talk of Peace. For I know nothing 
about war.”’ 

“You are, I think, an interpreter.” 

“No. I am a chaplain.” 

“Oh, I knew you were a priest. Are you a chaplain only 
for the war, or in permanence?” 

“Tl am always a chaplain. I belong to our Army.” 

“ With a grade, is it not?” 

“Yes; of Colonel.” 

“Well, my Colonel, let us go on talking. Perhaps I 
am indiscreet asking so many questions?”’ 

“Not at all. But do not say ‘My Colonel’: I am not 
that; our own soldiers call me ‘ Father.’ ”’ 

“You are, then, a monk.” 

“No. I have not that honour. Only a secular priest. 
But our people think all priests their Fathers.” 

“You called me once ‘Comrade.’ I liked that. I may 
call you ‘My Father and comrade ’?”’ 

“Yes: and ‘friend.’” 
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One of the large hands was held out at once very cour- 
teously and friendly: and they shook hands, close by the 
shrine of the Blessed Patriot- Maid. 

“ Our entente cordiale,” said the Frenchman, smiling. 

If nothing else ever came of it it did not seem to the 
Ancient that it would have been a waste of time. Every. 
Englishman and Frenchman making friends seemed to him 
a sweetening of the acidities of war. 

‘“* May I know my friend's name?” asked the Provengale. 
““ Mine is Pertuis Jacques.” 

“ And the only part of mine you will ever be able to pro- 
nounce is Jean.” 

And the Ancient pulled the envelope of a letter from 
his pocket and gave it to the lad. Jacques looked firmly, 
at it, but confessed that it was hopeless. 

“ However,” he said, “if I may I will keep this—in 
memory of my English priest.” 

““ Have you many priest-friends’” 

“ None.” 

“Your fault, Jacques.”’ 

“ Perhaps.” 

“No. Certainly. Thousands are your comrades in this 
war. You must have met many.” 

“Yes. Monsieur, they are admirable. France is proud 
of them. They are the most brave, the most devoted.” 

“Thank you, Jacques. I am not French, though I love 
every field of France as if I had been born on it. But you 
praise the high courtiers of my own King.” 

“It is a wonderful thing,” the young man said, gravely, 
with an odd respect, “ this Catholic Church of ours. Iama 
bad Catholic, as you see; nevertheless, I am proud of these 
priests of ours, not only because they are French and I am 
French: you too, English, feel as I. If I praised you, you 
would not be pleased ——”’ 

“You could not. It would be bad manners.” 

“Yes. But it pleases you to hear ‘hem praised. Because 
they are more your brothers than if they were of your nation 
and not priests.” 

“Yes, Jacques: it is a wonderful thing this Catholic 
Church of ours—that makes even her children who try not 
to be good so good in spite of themselves.”’ 

“You think I try not to be good?” 

“You try to be deaf and blind 
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“And you think me good!”’ 

“Dear Jacques, I think God made you, and that He will 
not let His great work be spoiled because a wayward lad is 
obstinate and will not see what a great work it is.” 

The young soldier was sitting down now in the deep straw, 
his back almost turned to the statue of the Maid; the Ancient, 
half-kneeling, half-sitting, had his face to it. Through one 
of the large, plain windows a ragged glint of pale sunlight 
smote in across the empty church, and touched the face of 
the statue. The lips seemed to express a more tender 
patience. 

The lad picked up a straw and played with it; sometimes 
looking down, then, lifting his sombre eyes, met the old 
priest’s with them, and he threw the straw away. 

“Eh, but I am bored,” he said. 

“With me?” 

“Oh, no! I tell you this interests me. But I am bored. 
It is the war.” 

“T think not, Jacques.” 

“If there were fighting: but you know how it is 

“Yes. I know how it is. It is not the war. Fighting 
would make you forget it, no doubt. But it is you who bore 
yourself.” 

“That is true.” 

“I knew it was. What one cannot hide from oneself 
one can never hide from a friend.” 

“Why then do you say I am bored?” 

“ Because of this—stupidity, of yours.” 

Jacques clear, olive-brown face flushed a little. 

“You do not think me intelligent, then?” he said, with 
patent disappointment. 

““God made you so. This stupidity is half an affecta- 
tion, half a bad habit.” 

“IT have other bad habits.”’ 

“Very likely. They generally like to have plenty of 
company.” 

“Shall | tell you them?” 

“No, Jacques. I am not hearing your confession. But 
I will say this—you find them tedious masters.” 

“1 think all masters are tedious. One's master says ‘Go 
there ' when one wishes to go another way: and * Do this’ 

when one has meant to do that—or nothing.” 
“Only when he and you are of two minds. So bad men 
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do not find the Devil’s orders tedious. That shows a thing 
—you are bored to death doing what he tells you. You are 
not bad yet.” 

“IT remember,” said the lad, with the straw between his 
teeth again, “when I was good enough. Can you figure 
that?” 

“Very easily. It requires no great imagination. ‘Good 
enough ’—though. Enough for whom?” 

“You must settle for yourself what I meant,” said the lad, 
half wistfully. 

“I suppose you meant good enough for God. Now you 
are not even good enough for yourself.” 

“Yet a while ago you called me good!” 

“You must settle for yourself what I meant.” 

The Provencale smiled and put his hands down in his 
lap. 

“We are fencing,” he said. “You want to say things 
and are too shy. And I want to hear them, and am too shy 
to ask.” 

“Yes, lam shy. But more than that. I am afraid.” 

“ Afraid?” 

“Yes. Of saying the wrong thing. Because I am 
stupid.” 

“You also! I thought it was I.”’ 

“You and I both. In different fashions. Mine is the 
stupidity of not knowing how to say what I know is true: 
yours that of refusing to admit a truth that you know is 
there.”’ 

“What truth?” 

“That your body is not you. When you please it, it does 
not please you. That is what you mean when you say ‘ Eh, I 
am bored.’” 

“You have settled what I meant!” 

And again the grave, dissatisfied eyes softened with a 
friendly smile. 

Up in the tower, high over their heads, there came a 
grinding, clanking noise. The clock was going to strike. 

“We have talked a long while,” said the Ancient. “ Per- 
haps my people have gone on, and I shall have to try to 
find and ‘follow them. I suppose we must stop talking——”’ 

“You are sorry?” 

“Yes. Because it is forever. I did not come in here 
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to look for you: nor you to find me. But we have met and 
we are friends. And I hate to see my friends no more.” 

“You are sure we shall meet no more?” asked the lad, 
and he smiled, not flippantly, with a lifted, pointing finger. 

“ Ah, Jacques! Whocan tell? You may become a saint, 
and God knows-what I may become. I meant here on this 
earth, in this war.” 

“I knew what you meant. But—stay a little longer. We 
have settled nothing.” 

The Ancient knew it was a bribe: but he did not mind 
being bribed. After all no one can do two things at once, 
and there might be something to do here. 

““ No, we have settled nothing. We are not likely to.” 

“IT have discouraged you?” said the young soldier—-he 
had a kind heart. “ That makes me sorry. It isa pity I am 
not different.”’ 

“It is a pity we are not all of us different. No, Jacques, 
you have not discouraged me. Did you think me so con- 
ceited as to imagine that a word or two of an old, strange man 
could alter a young man’s established thought?” 

“ I did not,” the Provencale answered, simply, “ think you 
conceited. Perhaps,” he added, gently, in a very low plain 
voice, “ perhaps it is I who am conceited.” 

“Listen, Jacques! There would be no conceit in your 
refusing to make much account of what a chance stranger 
chose to say to you—unknown, uninvited . ‘i 

“Not uninvited,” the young man protested, holding out 
an interrupting hand. “I have been inviting you all the 
time.” 

“Tam glad. Still you had no need to listen to me: if 
you would listen to a Voice that never stammers, nor makes 
mistakes, that is not old, but a Young Man’s, who understands 
all that I can only guess at stumblingly, who understands you 
much, much better and gentlier than you understand your- 
ey aaa" 

From the great chancel-arch there hung down, high over 
both their heads, a plain, huge cross, and the Ancient tried 
not to look towards it, but the image of the dying Young Man 
upon it, who looks thence to draw all things to Himself, drew 
his eyes too. 

“ The Christ !’’ whispered the lad, refusing to let his own 
eyes follow there. “ He will be my Judge.” 
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“Not till you have utterly condemned yourself.” 

The young man shuddered. 

“Afraid? Afraid of Him?’ cried the old _ priest. 
“ Afraid of being judged by Him? I amnotthen. I should 
be afraid to be judged by you. You who say, anyway, that 
you do not even try to be good; you who must pretend that 
goodness is impossible—a counterfeit and show, a cheat; you 
would demand of every poor priest simple perfection, and 
condemn us because we are not angels but men. I would not 
be judged by you: nor by any man, not even by a saint. 
Only absolute Perfection and Omniscience could be tolerable 
in one’s judge. If you are afraid it is because you have for- 
gotten Him.” 

““T seemed to know once—do you think any Frenchman 
forgets the day of his First Communion?” 

““Many try to. Many pretend to have succeeded.”’ 

“IT will not pretend. Always I remember.”’ 

““Memory is a part of oneself. Nothing remembered is 
lost to oneself. A man cannot lay aside his arms or his 
heart by refusing to acknowledge their presence or function. 
Tell me this other part of you.” 

“There is nothing great to tell. Only I remember it. 
He was real then. But He is a Memory only now.” 

““When a man who has seen the King becomes blind the 
King is only a memory to #im. He was not more real while 
the man who has fallen blind could see him.” 

The young soldier never failed to listen, nor ever failed 
to understand. But a wayward twist of obstinacy clutched 
him, and he said after the twentieth part of a moment’s 
weighing what the Ancient had said. 

“You forget I am Republican.” 

“Did I? I only remembered perhaps that we are both 
men, and men have not cast aside the true images of poetry 
when they have cast out their kings.” 

‘“* Comrade—you are not angry that I like best that title? 
I beg your pardon. If I am Republican you at least are 
the subject of a Monarchy.” 

“IT am. Of the oldest conceivable. Of a King even 
you have not dethroned, though you are squandering your- 
self in an agonized pretence of rebellion. St. Paul cried 
out in anguish: ‘The evil that I would not that I do: the 
good that I would I do not.’ But in the beginning he was 
different. Then it was the evil that he would not he tried 
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to do; he was young then. But that other Young Man you 
are afraid of met him in the way and saved him from tearing 
himself to rags of folly. Good-bye, Jacques. Alas, alas it 
must be good-bye. I must go. And here in this war you and 
I will meet no more: but you and He will meet. You have 
met. His Wisdom will be stronger than your silliness. Omnia 
vincit amor. In that supreme combat He is Omnipotent. 
He has looked on you and loved you: and you will be 
ashamed to be proud still, face to face with that infinite hu- 
a 

All the time, since the clock had struck, they had slowly, 
with many stoppings, been moving down the empty church 
towards the door. They had reached it now, and they passed 
out by it together. Most of the troops were gone. 

“That way, Monsieur!” a good-natured woman, who had 
seen the priest go in, called out to him, from her door, point- 
ing along the road to the left. 

Jacques watched him follow across the deep mud of the 
open space: very deep mud, in which the Ancient stumbled 
once, his ungainly boot catching against a big stone hidden 
in the mire. The young man, with a smile half wistful, half 
whimsical, wholly gentle and kindly, watched the hurrying 
old figure, round-shouldered, and the white hair (overdue 
for cutting), and the homely, ruddy face, as it turned to smile 
Farewell. And he confessed to himself, for he was frank 
and honest, with all his petulant, young perversity—— 

“An ugly body. Unless there was something in it that 
one cannot see I would not have talked all this while to #7. 
I would not care even to see ## again. But 1 docare. And 
I have nothing to do. He does not know there are cross- 
roads again half a kilometre out there. I will go with him 
—to say 4u Revoir—as far as the cross-roads. Ay, and far- 
ther, perhaps.”’ 

Perhaps. 

Does one expect to see right along every road to its ultim- 
ate goal beyond the horizon, where the quiet heaven bends 
down to mingle with the upturned, humble face of earth? 
It is that ambition that frets and disappoints us. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Militarism at Home. 


A MILITARIST decrying (in others) the logical application 
of his own principles resembles Satan rebuking sin, and is 
as little likely to carry conviction. Hence the nations banded 
together “to crush Prussian militarism ’’ should make it their 
first duty to banish from their programme, and more especi- 
ally from their hearts, whatever traces of the same spirit may 
linger there. And in regard to their past history it is equally 
incumbent on them freely to own and frankly to regret the 
operation of that spirit in their former international dealings. 
Then and then only can they expect to be in a position to 
make use of their victory—if God grants it to them—in such 
a way as to compensate for the enormous outpouring of blood 
and treasure which that victory pill cost. To make this 
colossal sacrifice only to perpetuate in the mutual relations 
of Sovereign States the evil principles and false methods 
which have borne such disastrous fruit would be a crime 
against present and future generations. We must aim, not 
only at curing the effects, but at removing the cause of mili- 
tarism. 

With this view we called attention in our last issue to the 
presence amongst us of a certain national philosophy which 
seemed to differ little from Bernhardi-ism—a spirit which 
claims for the British Empire a Providential leadership of 
the human race, and a consequent right, in pursuance of this 
divine mission, to ignore, or even to oppose, the rights of other 
nations. This spirit is nothing new nor confined to any one 
land. Jingoism, Bernhardi-ism, Chauvinism, Spread Eagle- 
ism—in every great people, a militarist school is sure to show 
itself, drawn from those who have not grasped the implica- 
tions of the Christian faith, and therefore ignore the limits 
set to the spirit of nationality by the Christian revelation. 
But it seemed and seems to us important that our nation, at 
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any rate, should endeavour, by an express repudiation of the 
evil thing, to add to its moral assets in the great conflict it- 
self and in the final settlement. For this purpose we quoted 
from various military and political writers claims on behalf of 
the United Kingdom, which seemed incompatible with proper 
regard for other members of the family of nations, and which 
were consequently provocative of hostility. Unfortunately, re- 
lying in some cases on second-hand authorities, we have done 
less than justice to several of the writers cited. For instance, in 
quoting (p. 177) Dr. Miller Maguire, we ascribed to him a 
doctrine which is not found in the letter to which reference 
was given, but which is said to have been advocated by the 
Federal General Sherman, in defence of the policy of bring- 
ing a war to a speedier end by inflicting sufferings, direct 
and indirect, upon the civil population. It is even doubtful 
whether those words are Sherman's. We have since met an 
almost identical passage quoted, but without reference, by 
Mr. Le Queux, as an utterance of Bismarck’s. It may be inter- 
esting to set them side by side: 


True strategy consists in hit- 
ting your enemy and hitting him 
hard. Above all you must in- 
flict on the inhabitants of invaded 
towns the maximum of suffering, 
so that they may become sick 
of the struggle and may bring 


The proper strategy consists 
in the first place in inflicting as 
telling blows as possible on the 
enemy’s army, and then in caus- 
ing the inhabitants so much 
suffering that they must long for 
peace and force their governors 





pressure to bear on their govern- to demand it. The people must 
ment to discontinue it. You be left nothing but their eyes to 
must leave the people through weep with over the war.? 

whom you march only their eyes 

to weep with.! 

In the absence of any references it remains uncertain to 
which of these two great men the credit of the saying is due. 
The sentiments are in thorough accord with what we know 
of the character of Bismarck, and the passages may well 
be variant renderings of the same German original. On the 
other hand, Sherman was quite of the same view, at any rate 
as regards this method of bringing to an end a war which 
was being unduly protracted. The point is, they are not the 
words of Dr. Maguire, although in his letter he approves of 
Sherman's policy. The remainder of the quotation in THE 
MONTH, which is not given above and which comments on 


1 Ascribed in Le Queux's German Atrocities to Bismarck. 
2 Ascribed to General Sherman by Dr. Pearce Higgins in Non-Combatants and the 
War, but without reference. 
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the results of such severity shown to the civil population, is 
apparently taken by him from an account of Sherman’s pro- 
ceedings by an American writer.! 

Another quotation in the same article was unwittingly 
referred to Earl Grey. It occurs, indeed, in his /emoir of 
Hubert Hervey, but in an estimate of his subject contributed 
by another hand. Lord Grey does not explicitly endorse what 
we have stigmatized as an immoral doctrine, viz., that it is 
lawful 4y /orce of arms to assert national superiority, on 
the strength of a patriotic belief in the superior excellence of 
one’s own nation, although he is clearly in general sympathy 
with Hervey’s views. Therefore our comments on his supposed 
attitude prove to have been unduly severe. 

Again, a more detailed examination of Mr. Spencer Wil- 
kinson’s book, Zhe Great Alternative, which we took to be 
an English essay on Bernhardi’s theme, “ World-Power or 
Downfall,” shows that, although vitiated by the fallacy that 
a sovereign nation must be its own law, and that independent 
States have not equal rights, it is mainly a wholly justifiable 
plea for the maintenance of the present position in the world 
of the British Empire, its de facéo territorial possessions and 
the sea-power that makes them secure. This certainly is far 
removed from Bernhardi-ism, and the writer makes explicit 
recognition of the rights of other Empires; still, the flaw 
mentioned above, that the morality of national policy can 
only be truly tested by national self-respect, leaves a certain 
amount of room for the infiltration of Prussian ethics. 

Until sovereign states apply to their mutual dealings the 
golden rule—Do as you would be done by—which is the basis 
of harmony within their borders, they cannot expect a lasting 
harmony amongst themselves. Therefore, militarism must 


be crushed at home as well as abroad. 
J. K. 





The Secret of Anglican Divisions. 


We have noticed from time to time the Oxford Tracts 
as they have come out. Now another is before us, entitled 
The relation of the Anglican Church to the monarchical 
claims of the Roman Church. It is by the Cowley Father 
Puller, and is but an abridgment of his treatment of this 
same subject in his former works, and chiefly in the various 
editions of his Primitive Church and the See of Rome. As 


* The Shenandoah Valley ia 1S64, by George E. Pond, p. 200. 
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he does not add anything new, and his arguments in the 
former works have been sufficiently dealt with by writers like 
Father Luke Rivington and Dom Chapman, O.S.B., there 
seems no necessity for a book notice of this new tract, but the 
general tone of his contention suggests a criticism which we 
will venture to make. 

The object of the Oxford Tracts, as set forth in the Pre- 
fatory Note repeated at the head of each tract, is to consider 
a difficulty with which a class of the Anglican clergy “ have 
had to deal extensively in their ministry.” “ This difficulty 
is the feeling in the minds of many persons with regard to 
the whole principle of authority in the Church of England 
even touching the fundamental creeds, the doubt whether 
the toleration of error in the Church of England has not 
reached a point at which toleration becomes complicity.” 
One can feel respect for those who, in this sorrowful feeling 
which the Kikuyu controversy has much intensified, have pro- 
jected these tracts to help them to see where they stand. But 
one might also feel puzzled to know what precise bearing on 
this all-important question Father Puller’s tract was supposed 
to have. And yet when one reflects, it has a most important, 
indeed, an all-important, bearing on the toleration of error 
which in the Church of England is now running in such irre- 
sistible flood. Father Puller is clever in one way in his con- 
troversy. He is an adept in the art of dexterous phrasing, 
and can often in this way convey to an unwary reader the 
impression that a passage has a certain meaning far beyond 
what the writer intended to say. But his great defect is that 
he has no constructive power. He is quite content to try and 
prove some negative conclusion, as that the Pope had not at 
some period or other such or such a recognized power or 
authority, but it never occurs to his mind that, especialiy in 
Ecclesiastical history, as dealing with an institution of divine 
origin, and therefore so constituted as to be able effectualiy 
to guard revelation and cement unity, a writer who under- 
takes to show that the papal system is a human invention takes 
upon himself the responsibility of proving the sufficiency and 
actual existence of some other system equally capable of pre- 
serving the unity and much better endowed with the marks of 
divine origin. Yet where has Father Puller proved these 
two things? On the other hand, is not the true explanation 
of the difficulty which troubles the projectors of the Oxford 
Tracts just this, that the Tudor Sovereigns, prelates and states- 
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men who rejected the authority of the Pope for the people 
of this country, failed to substitute any other system capable 
of holding the people in unity? And must we not say there- 
fore of Father Puller’s tract that it justifies its place among 
these tracts by seeking to defend the action of the sixteenth 
century reformers in doing away with the only known prin- 
ciple of religious unity, the only known preservative from 
the necessity of tolerating a profusion of religious errors? It 
justifies its place among these tracts by constructively con- 
tending that the toleration of errors, however disastrous in it- 
self, is inevitable, in the defect of any principle of unity pro- 
vided for the Christian Church by its Divine Founder. Does 
this need any further proving? The two Regius Professors 
of Divinity have lately protested against being obliged to 
hold the fundamental articles of the Apostles’ Creed, unless 
indeed in a non-natural sense. Father Puller will not venture 
to dispute the purity of their motives, but only the justice of 
their inferences. Yet how on his principles is he to con- 
trol them? He can offer them no living authority able to 
guarantee the soundness of its decisions, and, if he refers them 
to dead documents, they will say either that they reject their 
declarations or dispute the meaning ascribed to them. And 
so division among those who are left to their own private 
judgment must needs go on widening and multiplying. 
S. F. 8. 


The Casuistry of Militarism. 


No school of writers have ever assailed the moral theology 
of the Catholic Church in terms of such unrestrained in- 
vective as the Lutheran divines, of whom Professor Adolf 
Harnack is a leading representative. For Professor Harnack 
the casuistry of the Roman text-books has no better object 
than “ the representing of the most disgraceful things as par- 
donable and the showing to the most regardless transgressors 
a way in which they may always obtain the peace of the 
Church.”"! Needless to say, we do not in the smallest degree 
sympathize in this view. In common with all our fellow- 
Catholics, we maintain the real need of some system of weigh- 
ing and classifying sins, so that the definite cases of con- 
science that arise in the confessional may be adjudicated upon 
according to a code of accepted moral principles. It is 
therefore not without a certain feeling of amusement that we 

1 History of Dogma (Eng. Tr.), vii. 101 ff. Cf. vi. 150, 163, 169, 243, &e. 
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find the name of Professor Harnack attached to each of the 
three manifestoes which have been published in Germany to 
justify the aggressive action of the Kaiser. The Professor, 
who would shrink with abhorrence from anything so Jesuiti- 
cally sounding as the maxim that “the end justifies the 
means,” makes no difficulty about proclaiming from the house- 
tops that “necessity knows no law.” Hence, because it is, 
necessary to Germany—/.e., to her dream of world-empire—to 
get her blow in first, she may violate Belgian neutrality and 
strive to cow her victim by nameless atrocities! in executing 
her policy of Schrecklichkeit. Because it is necessary that 
she should have supplies that will enable her indefinitely to 
prolong the war, she may set at defiance the conventions of 
international law by sinking merchantmen, with their crews, 
and bombarding unfortified watering-places. 

That Professor Harnack and his fellow-divines should 
adopt this tone does not greatly surprise us. But that a Catho- 
lic priest and religious, as we have seen in an article recently 
brought to our notice,? while invoking the principles of moral 
theology, should set up a formal justification of such an act as 
the invasion of Belgium, seems to us an incident of evil omen. 
We do not impute to him any insincerity. It is precisely be- 
cause the Father unquestionably writes in good faith that we 
come to realize how deeply ingrained the anti-British pre- 
judice must be in the hearts of all children of the Fatherland. 
The moral problem, as Father Bonvin states it, is simplicity 
itself. Germany, going her peaceful and harmless way, in- 
terfering with nobody, and disseminating culture all around 
her, has been set upon by three envious brigand States, who 
are jealous of her prosperity. In order to come to grips with 
the first of these before it can make its spring, Germany 
is compelled to force her way through Belgium. Father 
Bonvin illustrates the position by comparing it to that of a 
man who is beset by wild beasts. He can escape by leaping 
the hedge and trespassing on his neighbour's property. Who, 
we are asked, can deny his right to do so even at the risk of 


1 As some of the readers of THE MONTH may know, the present writer has never 
shown himself over ready to accept assertions without adequate evidence. Fora very 
long time we regarded the stories of the horrors committed in Belgium and France by the 
German army with real mistrust, but we have now been entirely convinced by absolutely 
first-hand evidence that many of these stories are no exaggeration of the truth. 

2 Inthe 7igliches Ciucinnatier Volksblatt for Friday, 13 November, 1914. Father 
Bonvin's article, printed in the United States, seems to have been copied by the Catholic 
papers of Germany. 
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doing a certain amount of damage? Naturally Father Bonvin 
has an easy task in establishing this thesis by quotations from 
De Lugo, Lehmkuhl, and other approved authors. 

The answer to the problem as stated is clear. Certainly 
a man in extreme necessity, in order to save himself, may 
appropriate or otherwise make use of his neighbour's pro- 
perty even without the owner's consent, but there are two or 
three points to which our theologian has paid quite insuffi- 
cient attention. To begin with, you must be quite sure that 
the enemy, who, you say, is attacking you, is really an unjust 
aggressor. If I have been prowling about my enemy’s pre- 
mises, trying to effect an entrance or do him an injury, and 
he suddenly discovers me and presents a gun at me, I cer- 
tainly am not justified in forcing my way into the property 
of a third person in order that, under the cover which this 
affords, I may shoot my enemy with comparative safety to 
myself. If Father Bonvin’s study of the casuists leads him to 
believe that even so the trespasser is justified, we can only 
express our absolute and profound disagreement. And this, 
it must be remembered, is precisely the case which the Allies 
claim to be realized here. They may be wrong or they may 
be right in their contention, with that for the moment we are 
not concerned, but it is an essential part of their case, that for 
years past, and more especially for the last twelve months, 
Germany has been a grievous menace to the peace of Europe. 
Apart from the teachings of Bernhardi and Treitschke, apart 
from the wanton provocation of such incidents as Morocco 
and Agadir, she has persisted in increasing her armaments, 
in building ships and aircraft on an enormous scale, she has 
elaborated a wonderful military railway system concentrating 
on Belgium and upon the Russian frontier, and has accumu- 
lated vast reserves of gold. The dispatches of M. Cambon in 
the French Yellow Book show how he interpreted those signs, 
and ne man of intelligence could fail so to interpret them. 
There is abundant excuse for the belief that Germany had 
all along planned the war, and deliberately pushed Austria 
on until she was embroiled with Russia as well as with Ser- 
via. If so, Germany was an unjust aggressor and the whole 
case falls to the ground. It seems to us simply puerile that 
our casuist, pretending to discuss the question according to 
the abstract principles of moral theology, should present a 
status guaestionis which utterly ignores the fundamental posi- 
tion of the view opposed to his own. 
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But let us suppose that the Kaiser was, or conscientiously 
supposed himself to be, set upon unjustly by three formida- 
ble nations, does this justify the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality? According to the accepted teaching of all moralists 
the individual thus unjustly threatened might indeed be some- 
times warranted in making use of the property of a third 
party, but only if the necessity be extreme. A grave neces- 
sity is not sufficient, it must be something that threatens his 
very existence, and that in the near future. Now we utterly 
deny that Germany's necessity was of this nature. If Belgian 
neutrality had been respected by the Kaiser, France and Eng- 
land guaranteed that they also would respect it in accordance 
with the existing treaties. It is stated on the best authority 
that a force of 200,000 or 300,000 men would have suf- 
ficed to hold the western frontier of the Fatherland against 
any troops that France could bring against it.t There was 
absolutely no necessity to invade Belgium in order to ward 
off the attack of the unjust aggressor. If Father Bonvin 
invokes theological principles, he must stand by those prin- 
ciples. If a householder can protect his property against 
a thief by securely locking his front door, he cannot without 
grave sin shoot down the enemy whom he believes to have 
felonious intentions. Germany pleaded necessity because she 
wished completely to annihilate her western opponent by a 
rapid and crushing blow; but this we say is in no sense a 
necessity and is incompatible with what theologians call the 
moderamen inculpatae tutelae. If Father Bonvin wants a 
parallel case, let him consider this. A, B and C occupy adja- 
cent houses in the same street, B being between A and C, 
A and C quarrel and both barricade their front doors. Would 
any sane person hold that A is warranted in going to B and 
threatening to blow B’s brains out unless he lets him through 
his house to get at C’s back entrance. Would it not be out- 
rageous that this treacherous attempt to steal a march on a 
rival should be justified upon the plea of extreme necessity. 

We have no space here to examine Father Bonvin’s plea 
that Belgian neutrality had already been violated by England 
and France before war was declared. Let any reader consult 
Mr. Beck's book? or Dr. Dillon’s article in the Contemporary 

1 See ‘‘ Germany's Original Plan of Campaign” in THe MONTH for January, p. 33. 
2 The Evidence in the Case. By James M. Beck, LL.D., late Assistant Attorney 
General of the U.S.A. pp. 168—192. Putnam. 1914. 
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Review for January. Two remarks only will we permit our- 
selves. First, whatever Germany may have discovered now 
about the supposed plot, she knew nothing about it when she 
made her forcible entry into Belgium. Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg apologized for that action to the Reichstag on 
August 4th, and justified it simply and solely on the ground 
of military necessity. Secondly, could anything be more ab- 
surd than the idea that a neutral State is bound to allow a 
powerful neighbour to make every preparation for attack, to 
build railways and mass troops; but that if that neutral State 
calls in the assistance of another Power which cannot be sus- 
pected of any design of annexation, and with that Power 
concerts measures of resistance only to take effect in the event 
of neutrality being violated, she has thereby forfeited all her 
‘privileges as a neutral? The supposition, we say, is utterly 
preposterous. 

Lastly, St. Liguori makes a wise remark when discussing 
the lawfulness of anticipating a suspected aggressor. A man 
who looks like a burglar is seen prowling about, am I morally 
justified in firing on him? Liguori says that in his judgment 
the opinion of those who would permit such action cannot be 
followed in practice “on account of the danger of hallucina- 
tion that is liable to arise under the circumstances.’’ Men 
whose nerves are highly wrought see burglars everywhere. 
Germany and England are both convinced that they have 
worked for peace, and each suspects the other of a deliberate 
policy of aggression. But as was pointed out last month, the 
people of England and France, with their system of party 
government, have infinitely better opportunities of knowing 
what their rulers really intend than the populace of a country 
Jike Germany, where the secret designs of the admiuistration 
are known to none but the Chancellor and a handful of high 
permanent officials. On the other hand, when Germany in- 
veighs against the jealousy of England, she remains blind 
to the evidence that the jealousy really lies the other way. 
Let us remember that as far back as January, 1871, Bismarck 
permitted himself to speak of English humanitarians who 
wanted to mitigate the horrors of war in such terms as these: 
“What swine! They are full of vexation and envy because 
we have fought great battles here and won them.’ Or take 
that recent utterance of Sir Max Waechter, a German horn 


1 See M. Busch, Bismarck, some pages of his history, 1. pp. 500—501. 
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and bred, who came to settle in England in his twenty-second 
year: 


The idea which.prevails in Germany that the expansion of 
Germany’s trade has created jealousy and bitterness in England 
is erroneous. . 

In Germany the case is different. Antagonism against 
England is very widespread, principally amongst the masses; 
and it is so intense that during the recent Morocco crisis, the 
German populace would have enthusiastically welcomed a war 
with England without thought of the consequences. This may 
appear exaggerated, but the writer happened to be in Germany 
in that time and noted the prevailing excitement with great con- 
cern. . . . This prejudice among the German masses against 
England has been artificially created.! 


It is in such an atmosphere as this that hallucinations as 
to the evil designs of rivals are sure to arise, and we would 
strongly urge upon Father Bonvin that Germany’s interpreta- 
tion of England’s policy is not to be trusted. To offer bare 
suspicions in justification for the ruthless invasion of a neutral 
State is not only opposed to common sense but is in direct 


conflict with the principles of sound moral theology. 


H. T. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


It is at once our filial duty and our pleasure 

The ae to offer our respectful homage to the Very Rev. 
the Jesuits. Father Wladimir Ledéchowski,who was elected 
General of the Society on Feb. 11th. The un- 

happy divisions in Europe arising from the war has directed 
some public attention to what is primarily a domestic concern, 
and “ Reuter,”’ with all the more imaginative assurance because 
unfettered by a knowledge of the facts, spoke of the contentions 
and political intrigues existing amongst the delegates of this 
cosmopolitan body. The motives and policy of different groups 
in the Congregation were boldly diagnosed by the Jewish agency, 


1 Sir Max Waechter on ‘‘ England, Germany, and the Peace of Europe,” in Fort- 
nightly Review, May, 1913, p. 839- 
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and the public were presented with what the public expected. 
As a matter of fact, the election was more than usually 
speedy, and Father Ledéchowski received a substantial majority 
of the votes. Misled by the fact that he had previously held the 
office of “ Assistant for Germany” (‘‘ Germany” in this case 
representing the Austrian, Belgian, Galician, German, Hungarian 
and Dutch provinces,) some Italian journalists, anxious to give a 
political complexion to the event, have represented the election 
as a “triumph for Germany.” But the facts, not all correctly 
rendered even in Catholic papers, tell, if anything, the other way. 
Father Ledéchowski is by actual birth a Pole from Austrian 
Galicia, but by immediate descent belongs to Russia, whence two 
generations ago his family were exiled. His uncle, Cardinal 
Ledéchowski, was famous for his championship of his adopted 
nation against those who aimed at destroying its language and 
national spirit. The new General is exceptionally young for his 
position, being only 48, but the fact that at the previous Congre- 
gation, eight years ago, he received a fair number of votes shows 
how much the electors were impressed even then by his virtues 
and ability. His Paternity will assuredly find plenty of scope 
for both in the troublous times before us. 


; Mention of Galicia recalls the painful fact, 

sien: “ne studiously kept out of the English secular press, 
Galicia. if indeed the agencies have transmitted it, that 

in addition to the ordinary horrors of invasion 

the Uniat Catholics in that hapless land are being exposed to 
religious persecution. Apparently the Russian has not changed 
his spets in this matter. The old tyrannical notion—the worst 
outgrowth of Czsarism,—that the Government has the right to 
determine the religion of its subjects still flourishes in the Musco- 
vite bureaucracy. We quoted evidence of this fact from Russian 
sources in our last issue. Mr. George Raffalovich, a very com- 
petent authority, confirms it in the current Universe (Feb. 19th), 
and private information supplied by Galician clergy points 
to a state of things in that Province far worse than meets our 
eyes in Belgium. And yet the Russians are supposed to be liber- 
ating Galicia! It is unfortunately true, as was set forth in THE 
MONTH for May, 1912,! that the Poles in that distracted Pro- 
vince, belonging as they do to the Latin rite, have long been 
persecuting their fellow-Catholics, the Ruthenian Uniats, for 
political motives, desiring either to drive them back into schism, 
or to induce them to abandon the Eastern liturgy and ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline. So that these unfortunate Catholics are being 
oppressed by the Russians, who wish all Slavs to belong to the 


1 “The Uniats in Galicia,”’ p. 505. 
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“ Orthodox ”’ schism, and by the Latin Poles, who resent the 
presence of an Eastern rite in the resuscitated Poland they are 
hoping for. 


But it is the effect of the Russian outrages on 
How it affects neutral opinion to which we would now call 
neutral opinion. attention. Many Catholics amongst us are 
puzzled, not to say scandalized, by the fact that 
Catholic opinion amongst neutrals is not always on the side of 
the Allies, to the extent at least of condemning, openly and em- 
phatically, the flagrant and inexcusable outrage of the oppression 
of Belgium. It is, indeed, a strange and portentous attitude, 
illustrating once again the almost unlimited powers of self- 
sophistication with which the human mind is endowed when once 
it harbours false or unverified prejudices. But a partial explana- 
tion may be found in the facts above discussed. The neutral on- 
looker sees in the eastern theatre of war [German and Austrian 
papers take care that he does} abominable oppression, on the part 
of one of the Allies, of the civil population, even more atro- 
cious than that of Belgium, because directed against conscience 
as well as against person and property. He does not read of any 
condemnation of this conduct on the part of England or France— 
what wonder, then, if he sets one crime against the other, and 
retains the sympathies which he had when the war started? An 
able leader in the Universe (Feb. 19th) enumerates a large num- 
ber of natural prepossessions which have a share in influencing 
neutra] Catholic opinion. None of the three Allies has, in fact, 
deserved particularly well of Catholics in the past, and there is 
needed very clear proofs of a change of view on the part of each 
of them to counteract the records of history. And now Russia 
is giving anything but clear proofs even of toleration for Catho- 
lics. She has many apologists at present in England—Professor 
Vinogradofi, Mr. Stephen Graham, Mr. Wells, and others—who 
are eloquent about her essential spirituality and capacity for the 
highest form of civilization. If these gentlemen would explain 
satisfactorily why in Galicia she is practising the lowest form of 
barbarism, then the cause of the Allies would recover that valu- 
able moral support which her present conduct is forfeiting. 


If Catholics are out of harmony with their 


‘ e . 
— fellow-believers as to the causes and facts of 
recipientis.” the war, the same phenomenon appears as well 


in non-Catholic circles. Last August certain 
German Theologians sent out an appeal to “ Evangelical Chris- 
tians Abroad,” putting their case as they understood it, and es- 
pecially protesting against the campaign of lying by which the 
Allies sought to cast the guilt of the war upon Germany! Though 
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not so barefaced in denial as the manifesto which certain German 
Professors issued about the same time, this document ignored 
or contradicted many salient points in the diplomatic discus- 
sions preceding the war, and in the name of a strong body of 
“ British Theologians,” an answer was published setting forth 
the case for the Allies. But the Germans were not convinced, 
and published in November a still longer rejoinder, which shows 
that men in these circumstances have the faculty of believing only 
what they want to believe. It would be easy by selecting facts 
and inserting assumptions to make out a case even for the un- 
speakable Turk, and we call attention to these barren controver- 
sies only to insist on the allowances which should be made for 
the points of view of those who differ from us on this great issue. 
Catholics, after all, are accustomed to this exercise of charity, 
for, although they know that the road to the Church has been pro- 
videntially made “a straight way so that even fools should not 
err therein,” they are always face to face with multitudes of the 
wise and learned and good who de /acto do not find their way 
thither. The evidences for the truth of Catholicism are at least 
as cogent as those for the justice of the Allied cause. 


In regard to the former evidences which have 

The Neutrality been established by God Himself, those before 
nay See. whom they are clearly set have a strict duty. 
“Whoever doth not believe shall be con- 

demned."’ Therefore, Christ’s representative must reiterate His 
condemnation of the conscious heretic. But many non-Catholics 
amongst us, who denounce the Church's “ anathema sit” as a 
monstrous pretension, are quite anxious that the Pope should pro- 
nounce a dogmatic decision in favour of the Allies, and without 
even a preliminary trial should pass sentence on every outrage 
reported to him. Our Catholic papers have vindicated the Holy 
Father's attitude of absolute neutrality time and again, but 
national prepossessions and the desire to have so powerful an 
asset on one’s side seem to keep alive, amongst a section of our 
countrymen, a desire for an ex cathedra condemnation of the 
Kaiser. Pope Benedict himself, in an Allocution delivered on 
January 22nd, made his official position perfectly clear. Just 
as our Lord disclaimed the office of judge in a civil case brought 
to Him (Luc. xii. 14), so His Vicar has no claim as part of 
his office to interfere in the secular disputes of nations. As to 
condemning offences against justice and morality committed in 
the war, that the Sovereign Pontiff declares he does, “ without 
waste of words denouncing all injustice, on whatever side it has 
been committed.” But any usurpation or anticipation of what 
should be the work of a judicial commission, would do far more 
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harm than good. The Bishop of Northampton, in an admirable 
Pastoral which may be read in the current Universe, has stated 
the matter with great force and clearness: 


The stronger we feel our national cause to be [he writes] 
the more vehemently we ought to deprecate a Papal decision, 
even in our favour. It is unnecessary and undesirable. 
Unnecessary, because the almost limitless resources of our 
Empire and our control of all channels of communication 
afford us ample means of submitting our case to Public 
Opinion; undesirable, because in the hypothesis contem- 
plated, an intolerable strain would be laid upon the loyalty 
of German and Austrian Catholics. Let us consider it 
fairly. A few weeks ago, the German Hierarchy published 
what is properly described as “a dignified and temperate 
Pastoral” breathing the same conviction of the righteous- 
ness of their cause as we have proclaimed for ours. There 
is nothing surprising in that. The Church is not compro- 
mised by our divided opinions. No truth of Faith or Morals 
is at stake. No authoritative decision is called for. The 
German prelates teach what we teach on such subjects as the 
sacredness of treaties, the binding-force of international law, 
the wickedness of rapine, theft, lust and wanton slaughter. 
We have been taught out of the same text-books and often 
in the same schools. But many of the alleged facts of recent 
occurrence are disputed ; and of those that are indisputable, 
there is a German as well as an English version. Is it 
wonderful that the German Bishops have adopted the ver- 
sion put out by their own Government in preference to that 
circulated by ours? . . . . We have only to reverse the 
case and imagine a pro-German manifesto imposed upon 
ourselves, to be convinced of the wisdom and prudence and 
righteousness of the policy marked out for himself by 
Benedict XV. 


As the Bishop suggests, the time-honoured counsel of “ Put your- 
self in his place "’ indicates the surest and speediest way of doing 
justice to our neighbour when we are at variance with him. 


Se ‘ We are spending a million pounds or so a day, 

“Nisi Dominus eadily if not cheerfully, because we know it 
custodierit ; . > 

Civi ~ is the only means of preserving what is of more 

ivitatem. , 

value than any treasure, our personal liberty 

and our independence as a State. Not a hundredth part of such a 

sum could be extorted from us in peace-time for purposes of 

social well-being,—although with that moiety slums could be 

abolished, old-age endowed, education improved, industries pro- 
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moted, harbours enlarged, rivers canalized, land reclaimed, and 
a thousand other enterprises permanently profitable carried 
through. On the other hand, we may be told that, for a tithe of 
that sum, we might have laid down twenty-five Dreadnoughts a 
year and put our fleet beyond reach of competition. That, un- 
fortunately, is not so certain: Germany, at any rate, would have 
aimed at a proportionate increase or taken some desperate mea- 
sure to avert what she would have considered an intolerable 
threat. No permanent security can be won by armament compe- 
tition alone, and one of the expectations that supports us in the 
present trial is that some more civilized and more certain way 
may be devised of preserving international peace than a multi- 
plication of the means of war. Are we to be content that Europe 
should always resemble a western mining-town where a precarious 
safety is purchased by a known readiness to shoot? Some of us, 
unfortunately, can achieve no higher outlook. A well-known 
journalist insisted recently in the Fortnightly Review that even 
to mention a reduction of armaments as one of the possible fruits 
of all this ghastly sacrifice was “ one of the harshest indecencies 
of public life.” Then of course he proceeded to display the 
cloven hoof of Darwinism, which belongs essentially to every 
embodiment of the militarist spirit, by remarking that “ in spite 
of all the tracts of pacifists and all the speeches of peace societies, 
the great struggle of the nations of the world, as of individuals, 
is for existence.’ These shallow atheistic philosophers always 
forget that the individual has long ago learnt, through the teach- 
ing of Christianity, that the best way to secure self-development 
is by the practice of unselfishness, and they cannot seemingly con- 
ceive that friendly co-operation and mutual help may in like man- 
ner promote the welfare of separate communities. This ignoring of 
the one great permanently civilizing power, the Christian revela- 
tion, by so many of our would-be guides is a serious danger for 
the future. Unless we get Christianity and its sanctions behind 
our conventions and treaties, then they ave mere scraps of paper, 
man-made arrangements which man in his own interests may 
set aside. 


SI As Providence, whilst ordaining that men 
— should live in stable organized communities, 
‘‘Navalism.” | 40es not prescribe the form and extent of such 
societies, there is nothing sacrosanct about the 

present groupings of the race, and one is free to suggest what 
may seem to be better arrangements. There is no guarantee, for 
instance, that the British Empire will always continue as it now 
is. But although one can imagine, if one wishes, its peoples and 
territories differently distributed, it would be a sin against justice 
actively to seek to dismember it on the plea that it had served its 
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purpose and become effete. As we say, that may happen some 
day, and then no doubt it will be the duty of some stronger race 
to step in and prevent the anarchy which British inability to 
govern would have occasioned. But it is unjust and inhumane 
to skin the lion before he is really dead, and yet this has been the 
project openly advocated of late years by many German writers. 
This is what is meant by militarism—the conviction that might 
gives right whatever moral laws stand in the way. The posses- 
sion of mighty armies is not militarism, for they may be needful 
to preserve a nation’s rights. Universal military service is not 
militarism, for this may be the most certain and effective way 
of raising the necessary army. No more is the maintenance of a 
mighty fleet proof of the militarist spirit, for a great fleet may 
be wanted for mere defence. And here, though we do not deny 
that there are militarists amongst us whose sole argument against 
Germany is “ We can’t condemn your aims, but we've got there 
first,"’ we do reject the contention that English “ navalism ”’ is 
only the Prussian conception worked out upon the ocean. Surely 
it is plain that, as the British Isles are dependent on foreign 
sources for much of their food supply, a certain preponderance 
of naval strength, somewhat provocatively called the “ command 
of the seas,” is necessary for the security of their existence. And 
if we consider that British possessions are scattered all over the 
world, it is equally essential for the continuance of the Empire 
that the central authority should have unfettered access to all its 
dependencies by means of a practically irresistible fleet. No 
other nation or Empire is under the same constraint. In other 
cases, as Mr. Churchill said some time ago, a very large fleet is a 
luxury, in ours it is a necessity. Of course, given the militarist 
spirit in the nation as a whole, the fleet would be an apt instru- 
ment for its expression, but there is no evidence, within the last 
century or so, that the nation has used its sea-power unjustly to 
the positive detriment of other States. A mighty fleet ‘is as 
natural an appanage of an Island-Empire as colossal armies are 
in regard to Continental States in the present deplorable condi- 
tion of international morality. 


If it imposes many burdens such as the upkeep 

Non-Combatants of the flect, insularity confers many advantages 
and War. in a state of war. The inviolate sea obviates 

the need of a huge army of defence and the 

erection of land-fortresses. The floating fortresses, called iron- 
clads, being mobile and swift, can, if superior to those of the 
enemy, contain his sea-frontier and sweep his trade off the seas. It 
can also interfere with the food-supply of his troops and the im- 
port of whatever helps them in the field. This, ordinarily speak- 
ing, gives the limit of blockading rights. The point wherein 
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civilized is distinguished from uncivilized warfare is precisely 
this, that the former is solely conducted between the armed forces 
of the combatants. Civil populations may not be injured in pro- 
perty or person, except in so far as the general conditions of war- 
fare make it inevitable. Deliberate “ frightfulness ” is wholly 
immoral, and this in spite of the plea that it would cause the 
war to end sooner. Once that argument is admitted the door is 
opened to every sort of outrage. Civilized nations must pay heed 
to the laws of God, to humanity and to the generally accepted code 
of international law. There are many advocates of the “ fright- 
fulness "’ theory, but it cannot stand the test of Christian morality. 
All the more astonishing is it to find Herr Erzberger, a prominent 
member of the Catholic Centre Party, writing in the 7@g in de- 
fence of indiscriminate torpedoing of merchant vessels to this 
effect: ‘“ War must be waged as pitilessly as possible—that, after 
all, is the most humane principle as tending to shorten proceed- 
ings.’’! It is always sad to see patriotism perverted to condone 
inhumanity and injustice. 


The British Navy is admittedly a finely equip- 
Catholic Naval ped force as far as men and material go, but it 
Chaplains. is sadly lacking in one essential,—it makes very 
poor spiritual provision for its Catholic sailors 
and marines. On that account, as in duty bound, Catholic pastors 
have not encouraged recruiting for the Navy, especially amongst 
Catholic fishermen on the south and south-west coasts of Ireland, 
where the finest seamen are to be found. They were bound to 
point out to their flocks that to enter a service which is full of 
risks even in peace-time, and which grants hardly any facilities 
for satisfying the needs of the soul, is to fail in due regard for 
the soul’s interests. It has taken some time for a Naval Board, 
immersed in material details and knowing nothing of the Sacra- 
mental system, to grasp that conception; happily under stress of 
war-conditions and stimulated by constant remonstrances from 
the Irish Hierarchy, it is beginning to realize its obligations to- 
wards its sailors. The Secretary for the Admiralty has an- 
nounced that a conference is shortly to be held with the Catholic 
authorities to discuss means of remedying this great defect. 


One of the most serious dangers of war, how- 

Love your ever just in method and righteous in aim, es- 
Enemies. pecially if waged at a distance, is that it 
habituates the mind to deeds of terrible vio- 

lence and blunts the sense of horror which the Christian feels at 
the slaughter of man by man. Our very eagerness for the end 
makes us rejoice at the misfortunes of our foe: the more dreadful 


* Quoted in 7utdet, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 235. 
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they are, the better we are pleased, and we easily slip from de- 
nunciation of incidental outrages into anathematizing whole na- 
tions. Love of country may breed an evil counterpart in hatred 
of our enemy, which deranges our sense of justice and dulls our 
spirit of compassion. These are the real and proper fruits of 
war, and their prevalence is very evident in the present conflict. 
The Christian, then, has to be on his guard against the infection 
of their presence. He should be all the more scrupulous in his re- 
gard for truth and justice and charity in relation to his foe, be- 
cause of the very fact of their enmity; he should be all the more 
desirous for his moral good because compelled to wish him 
material evil; he should never let hostility degenerate into malice 
or envy or hatred. These dispositions of will are wholly and always 
wrong. The injunction to love our enemies is not a mere divine 
counsel intended for those who are seeking perfection; it is a 
universal command, the violation of which is sin. It is to be 
hoped that, as the conflict drags on and becomes more embittered, 
this truth may not become obscured in Catholic hearts. The re- 
version to paganism is already widespread, here as_ well as 
abroad: it is for us to check its growth. 


Some amazement was caused amongst English 
arty ve Catholics by the announcement by certain 
to Anglicans. Anglicans, the Bishop of London amongst 

them, that war had so far mitigated religious 

polemics that the Archbishop of Rouen had placed two Catholic 
churches at the disposal of Anglican chaplains. Other in- 
stances of the same kind have been reported from time to time 
(see Zablet, February 13th and 20th), and as explanation of the 
abuse it has been stated that some Anglican chaplains have dis- 
honestly posed as Catholic priests, and that in other cases it was 
the military authorities who “ commandeered "’ the churches and 
left their incumbents no choice. As to Rouen, we can assert on 
the authority of a Catholic chaplain who communicated with the 
Archbishop that the “ two churches "’ there, alleged to have been 
“lent "’ to Anglicans, were respectively a disused seminary chapel 
and a chapel in a convent, the sanctuary of which was shut off by 
a partition. It was obviously far from the thoughts of his Grace 
of Rouen that his courtesy was likely to be twisted into a recog- 
nition of the sacerdotal claims of Anglicanism. 


Besides the monument aere perennius, raised by 

A ee his own gifted brain and active pen in the best 
Monsignor Benson. of his books, the late Monsignor Benson is not 
likely to lack memorials amongst us. Besides 

the Life and Letters entrusted to Father Martindale, a Memoir 
is shortly to be published by Mr. Arthur Benson, a volume on his 
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spiritual development has been completed by Miss Olive Parr, 
one of his converts is issuing extracts from his letters, and the 
magazines have been prolific in “ Impressions.”” But another pro- 
ject, which the simple, self-effacing priest would himself have 
been more interested in, is now on foot, viz., the completion of 
the little church at Buntingford which was founded by his lov- 
ing exertions, but which still lacks its Lady Chapel, its Porch, and 
its modest Tower, as also provision for its upkeep. With the ob- 
ject of making this a worthy monument to its late incumbent, a 
“Benson Memorial Fund ”’ has been opened, which gives an op- 
portunity to his many friends and admirers of showing the reality 
of their affection. Cheques should be made out to the Monsignor 
Benson Memorial Fund, and sent to Lloyd's Bank, Ltd., 33, Bel- 
grave Road, London, S.W. 


It is a curious comment on our boasted advance 
Is Alcohol in medical science that the medical profession, 
a Food? having had their effects under observation for 
centuries, cannot yet definitely state whether 
alcoholic beverages come under the category of food or not. In 
the current Vineteenth Century a writer speaks of “ the deliberate 
and practically unanimous conclusion of the scientists—English, 
Continental, and American alike—who have searchingly experi- 
mented with alcohol, that it is a racial protoplastic poison, which 
weakens the disease-resisting powers of the body, and is neither 
stimulant, aid to digestion, zor food in any real meaning of the 
word.” In the previous issue another writer says of pure malt 
and hop beer that “in many working-class districts hosts of 
labouring men engaged in the hardest manual labour dive very 
largely upon it.’ And a more moderate statement to the same 
effect, viz., ‘‘ that alcohol is a great and valuable national asset,”’ 
and “ that beer at any rate is an important portion of the food of 
the people of this country,” also appears in the current number. 
Now, if we are told as a scientific certainty that alcohol {taken in 
the form of intoxicating drink] is a “ racial protoplastic poison,” 
and as a matter of actual observation that “ hosts of labouring 
men . . . live very largely upon it ”’ in the form of beer, 
we have here a conflict between, so to say, theory and practice 
which the medical profession after all these years should be able 
to settle. It is surely important that the working man should 
know whether he is imbibing poison or building up his strength, 
whenever he takes his glass. But the oracles are, if not exactly 
dumb, at least very contradictory of utterance. When are we to 
have a final and dogmatic decision on this elementary question? 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Hell, The mystery of its eternity discussed [Examiner, Jan. 9, 1914, 
p- 15). 
ysticism, Further discussion of [J. Howley . — Ecclesiastical 
Record, Feb. 1915, p. 183. See ibid. Nov. 1914, 
ny ny it be rightly motived by hs (Th. Mainage in 
Revue Pratique d’ Apologéiique, Jan. 1915, p. 265]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anti-Catholic Movements in United States UU. Husslein, S.J., 
America, Jan. 30, 1915, p. 382. J. J. Walsh in Catholic World, Feb. 
1915, p. 625 

Batholic Daily Paper, The Problem of a [M. Williams in America, 
Feb. 13, 1915, p. 439]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Bannin, The late Father, Memoir of [7'a/e/, Jan. 30, 1915, p. 148]. 

Belgium’s case vindicated against German Hierarchy [ anon Barry 
in 7'abiet, Jan. 30, 1915, p._137]. _ Belgium’s Neutrality and Cardinal 
Mercier’s Pastoral [Y. de la Briére in Eludes. Feb. 5—20, 1915, p. 145]. 
The Rape of Belgium [Sir T. Barclay in Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1915, 


p. 2 

Cutholici in England, Prospects of, after the War [‘ Missionarius ” 
in Tablet, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 233 

Catholic Works in Asiatic Turkey, how affected by the War [ 7Zadleé, 
Feb. 13, 1015, p. 201]. 

Clerical Vocations in France and the War [J. Delbrel in Etudes, Feb. 
5—20, 1915, p. 221]. 

Descartes: his method of philosophy [Rev. J. B. O'Connell in /rish 
Ecclesiaslicai Record, Feb. 1915, p. 163]. 

Germany: her intellectual supremacy questioned [Revue du Clergé 
Francais, eb. I, 1915, p. 25 4]. 

Neutrals, The Attitude of Catholic, discussed [UVniverse, Feb. 19, 1915, 

ortugal: the official Church and ow Revolution [F. Girerd in Revue 

du Clergé Francais, Feb. 1, 1915, p. 254]. 

Prohibition and Sacramental Wine; the Arizona law [P. Condon in 
on Review (St. Louis), Jan. 15, 1915, p. 40: America, Jan. 23. 


191 68]. 
Bosiellens: Catholic Women and the Socialistic State [Helen Haines 


in Geeta. World, Feb. 1915, p. 414]. 
Various party attitudes towards the War [A. V. Hidalgo in 


aude Feb. 5—20, 1915, p. 231]. 
Talieyrand: his pen Fo and death [R. F. O'Connor in American 
Catholic Y Cenvtani, Oct. 1914, p. 567]. 
™ orn in Russia [Bishop Frodsham in Nineteenth Century, 
eD. 1915, p. 401 
Trusts and the State [“ Socialism" by Rev. J. O'Grady in /rish Eccle- 


siastica! Record, Feb. 1915, p. 113]. 
Uniat Church in Galicia, Porseeedion of [Georges Raffalovich in 


Universe, Feb. 19, 1915]. 
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Reviews. 
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1.—THE BOOKS OF THE APOCRYPHA.' 


THE days are past when it was the custom among English 
Protestants to pass over the group of Old Testament books 
which were not in the Masoretic Canon, as of no doctrinal 
authority, indeed, as abounding in false doctrine and spurious 
history—a conclusion to which they were led, not by any dis- 
tinction in the religious tone and texture of their contents, but 
because they seemed to sanction doctrines which the Pro- 
testantism of those days excluded. Even the custom sanc- 
tioned by the sixteenth century reformers of binding up the 
books of the “ Apocrypha” with the rest, and appointing them 
to be read at certain seasons in the Church services, long since 
passed into desuetude, and by the mass of the people their 
existence had till recently been almost forgotten. The turn 
of the tide has come with the revival of Biblical study, and 
now it is realized by Biblical students that these books “ form 
an indispensable link between the Old Testament and the 
New.” Accordingly many works embodying the results of 
modern scholarship have been devoted to the better under- 
standing of their text and its provenance, chief among which 
for this country, indeed, for any country, is the elaborate 
work in two volumes recently published by several scholars 
under the leadership and editorship of Canon Charles. Dr. 
Oesterley was one of the collaborators in that monumental 
undertaking, and his object in the work now before us has 
been to compress its contents into a single volume, small 
enough, and simple enough in its style, to meet the needs of 
a wider circle of readers. 

Dr. Oesterley divides his book into two parts, of which 
the first is occupied with Prolegomena to the Apocrypha, 
and the second with /xztroduction to the Books composing 


1 The Books of the Apocrypha, their origin, teaching, and contents. 
By the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D. London: Robert Scott. Pp. xiv, 
533. Price, 12s. net. 1914. 
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it, the first of these divisions being somewhat the longer of the 
two. In these prolegomena he treats of the Hellenistic move- 
ment which pervaded the East as an outcome of the conquests 
of Alexander in the third century B.c. Here he discusses 
the influence of Hellenistic ideas on the Jews of Palestine, 
which, except among those who were accounted apostates, he 
finds it rather hard to discover; the influence of the same 
ideas among the Jews of the Dispersion ; and likewise on parts 
of the Septuagint Canon. Then we have some chapters on the 
rise of Apocalyptic literature and its relation to the Jewish 
sect of the Pharisees. Here too he contends that the rigid 
legalistic tendency distinctive of Pharisaism, and the Apoca- 
lyptic tendency, which, in the course of its development, fell 
under Hellenistic influences and became antagonistic to ex- 
cessive legalism, were originally sprouts from the same Phari- 
saic stock. Important sections in this part are those on the 
origin of the Jewish sects, and on the doctrinal teaching of 
the Apocrypha. In this part also we have studies of the 
Pseudepigraphic writings and of the Wisdom literature, but 
practically nothing about the historical books of the Apocry- 
pha. In the second part the author discusses with great 
freedom the two Wisdom books, Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, 
and the historical books on the deuterocanonical list, includ- 
ing the two Books of Esdras which the Church has never re- 
ceived into her Canon. 

Dr. Oesterley, as might be expected, raises a number of 
interesting questions and illustrates them from the resources 
of a mind thoroughly familiar with this class of literature.. 
This means that his book is valuable, at the same time we can- 
not think highly of the modes of inference on which he re- 
lies so much. He draws them with great confidence, par- 
ticularly such as bear on the supposed doctrinal develop- 
ment of Jewish belief. But he does not seem to realize how 
subjective all such inferences are apt to be. For instance, 
he is certain that the Jewish particularism and the univer- 
salism which afterwards received its full evolution in Chris- 
tianity were two contradictories, neither of which could ra- 
tionally coexist with the other; and, accordingly, he can find 
no root of universalism in the original Jewish system, but 
considers it to have been introduced into Judaism by the Hel- 
lenistic influences that were brought to bear upon the Jews 
of the Dispersion. He does not apparently attach import- 
ance to the ideal which, at least from the time of Abraham, 
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was ever before the Jewish writers, and figures so largely in 
the writings of Isaias and his fellow-prophets, and was ap- 
pealed to by St. Paul not once only in his epistles. Again, 
though it is well known that the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the state is affirmed in the Old Testament more 
than would seem reasonable in a modern writer, it is alto- 
gether excessive to contend that the sense of personal respon- 
sibility did not develop till the spread of Greek cities, with 
their conception of the right of citizenship, forced it upon the 
public attention. Nor does there seem any sufficient motive 
for finding in such phrases as Wisdom viii. 19, that the writer 
of this book held and drew from the writings of Plato the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, or of pre-existent, 
formless matter in a sense exclusive of creation. These are 
a few instances out of many of a mode of reasoning which has 
led to so many transitory theories on the dates and meaning 
of books of Scripture. 

We have used in this notice the term Apocrypha, which 
Dr. Oesterley borrows from Protestant usage. But another 
point in which this author dissents from Catholic usage is in 
classing together what the Church regards as inspired writ- 
ings of the Deuterocanonical list with the Pseudepigraphi- 
cal writings which have their value as throwing light on the 
New Testament, but which none of us would call inspired. 





2—PREACHER AND HEARER.! 


In Father Thurston's very interesting preface to the first 
of these volumes he enquires what is the precise quality which 
makes the ordinary parochial sermon or instruction “ bite,” 


* (1) Popular Sermons on the Catechism. From the German of Rev. A. 
Hubert Bamberg, Edited by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. Vol. I. 
London: Washbourne. Pp. 452. Price, 6s. net. 

(2) Pulpit Themes. Adjumenta Oratoris Sacri. By the Rev. F. X. 
Schouppe, S.J. Translated by the Rev. P. A. Beecher, M.A.,D.D. Dublin: 
M. H. Gilland Son. Pp. xii, 586. 

(3) Inst:uctiones d’un Quart d’Heure. By the Abbé J. Pailler. Thirteenth 
thousand. Paris: Téqui. Pp. 556. Price, 4.50 fr. 

(4) Short Sermons on the Gospels. By the Rev. F. Peppert. London: 
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which carries its message, so to speak, over the foot-lights and 
impresses it indelibly on the memory. We all know the pre- 
liminary inertia that has to be overcome; people go to hear a 
“popular preacher,” and ex Ayfothesi are in a condition of 
sympathetic expectancy before he has opened his mouth; 
half his work is already done, and if he is for any reason him- 
self not quite up to his form, all he need do is to take care, 
in Jowett’s phrase, “ not to disappoint.” But the equally im- 
portant, and far wider, work of the parochial preacher is 
handicapped at the start, and the more heavily because those 
whom he most needs to impress are those in whom the ele- 
ments of passive resistance are most likely to be present— 
those even who wouid very likely not be there at all but that 
the need of fulfilling the Sunday obligation brings them, 
and who have certainly no hunger for pulpit oratory fer se. 

Of course one may try and gild the pill, or one may 
frankly administer it for what it is. The art to disguise the 
fact that there is any pill at all belongs, as Father Thurston 
frankly confesses, to the happy few who rejoice in “ the in- 
spiration of the born teacher.” But we have often thought, 
notwithstanding the attention paid to sermon-preparation in 
our Seminaries, that more might be done very often to call in 
the aid of art where nature has not produced the “ born” 
preacher. In our experience the preacher who has to preach 
without being a “ born ” preacher either falls back on the idea 
of just “ talking to his people,” or else, feeling unable to be 

“natural” in the pulpit, as a born pulpit orator can with 
infinite art appear natural, accepts the necessity of a certain 
quasi-literary stiltedness. And the former runs the risk of 
the talk becoming small-talk, or, at any rate, disjointed mono- 
logue, while the latter runs the risk of a certain insimplicity 
of style which quite undeservedly involves his matter, in his 
hearers’ minds, in the same stigma. We believe that in both 
cases there are remedies, or at any rate palliatives, “within the 
reach,” as Father Thurston says, “ of the humblest and least 
gifted.” 

Such volumes as the first two that are mentioned at the 
head of this notice should be in this respect perfect treasure- 
trove to the first class of preacher we have mentioned. Father 
Schouppe’s big work, not so much “translated ” by Dr. 
Beecher as “ trans-valued ” into the English idiom of speech 
and thought alike—and excellently done—is a complete com- 
pendium of pulpit matter, thoroughly digested, and it is as 
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full ascetically as it is doctrinally. To take a subject or a point 
from Father Schouppe is to have something definite, de- 
cisive, direct; it is to have a back-bone that will make one’s 
talk into an organism. Round it one may talk as one likes, 
but there will be something there all the time. Rather more 
“‘ ready-made ” are Father Bamberg’s addresses ; also rather 
more philosophical, though, as Father Thurston points out, 
they do not go into remote spheres, though presenting a 
practically complete picture of Christian doctrine so far as 
necessary for a “ working knowledge ” of Catholicism. 

Our third volume, the fruit of the Abbé Pailler’s forty 
years’ experience, will suggest many fruitful ideas to those who 
feel that a certain element of form in manner as well as matter 
is a necessity. The Abbé'’s addresses are, as their title states, 
quarter-of-an-hour sermons, and to study but one of them 
is to learn quite definitely that oratory need not mean dif- 
fusiveness, nor shortness lack of matter. They are really re- 
markable examples of fine rhetoric and full substance in 
cameo. As Dr. Johnson once excused himself for a long 
letter on the ground that he had not time to compose a short 
one, so some of the shortest existing sermons, such as certain 
of Newman's, are the best. Indeed, that famous pulpit 
orator, Dr. Liddon, told the present writer once that certain 
twenty-minute sermons he used to preach on week-day feasts 
at St. Paul's cost him as much work as his Sunday ones of 
seventy minutes. And the Abbé Pailler is in the authentic 
line of Liddon’s great masters, Bourdaloue and Bossuet. 
Father Peppert’s addresses are still shorter, so well compres- 
sed indeed, that we fancy that most who use them will need 
to expand them somewhat, on the principle that a certain 
amount of repetition is necessary, if only to hammer things in. 
Anyhow, they are admirably lucid, direct and practical, with 
frequent flashes of telling phrase well calculated to drive their 
message home. But we would not wish to imply anything 
like a depreciation of the full-length discourse. It is loss to 
us in England, not gain, that the seventy-minute sermon has 
gone out, and that people think themselves injured if a 
preacher ventures to talk for more than about twenty minutes. 
After all, the sermon is one of the most ancient and honour- 
able parts of the Liturgy, and in no activity of Divine worship 
is there a more exact imitation of our Lord's own activities 
in His earthly mission. The Catholic who really has the 
spirit of his religion and of the Liturgy will surely rejoice at 
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every opportunity of participating in so high and ancient a 
means of grace, the more worthy of esteem if alien to the 
spirit of an impatient age. 

The matter of addresses to children and boys is of course 
quite different. Though the real pulpit orator—-especially 
if his rhetoric be a trifle Asiatic—may have a big success, 
particularly with boys who are at the Macaulay stage of their 
literary enthusiasms, the mildly literary method is even more 
out of the running than in the parochial sermon. ‘ What 
persuasive eloquence our Divine Lord must have used, my 
dear children, to induce these good people of Judea to leave 
their ordinary avocations and hie with him to mountain or 
desert.” Thus we read, in a published volume of children’s 
sermons; and it is just the sort of thing that does not do. 
Schoolboys are a resigned and long-suffering race—when 
needs must—and they will suffer this sort of thing quite 
patiently. But they have their weapons of defence, and the 
powers of passive resistance are great. Doubtless if one is 
a genius one may hammer out a new method of one’s own, 
like Father Joseph Rickaby, in Ye are Chrisi’s, or one may 
frankly be the schoolmaster and instruct; otherwise there is 
nothing to be done but fall back on the method of “ talking 
to them "—and an admirable method it is in the hands of a 
man who has the loyalty of his boys outside the pulpit. Be- 
cause he is just the same in it as out of it, he will hold them. 
And we all of us who have been schoolmasters know what 
absurd and incorrigible hero-worshippers boys are in regard 
to their masters. Nor is the method less useful, we imagine, 
mutatis mutandis in sermons to parish sodalists and the like. 
Anyhow, Father Kuehnel, in his admirable volume, is not 
afraid to apply it. His addresses are alive with the life of 
their environment, as well as full of striking phrases of a less 
local tinge, which will stick in the mind of the hearers. Their 
practical counsels also are often very acute as well as sound. 
We welcome them as of exceptional interest and useful- 
ness to all who have on hand the difficult duty of preaching 
to boys. Father Parks’ Suuday Gospels explained to Chil- 
dren is a systematic series of notes each containing matter 
sufficient for more than one address, and accompanied 
by a good deal of useful illustrative matter. Father Reuter’s 
is a volume of quite short addresses fully written out, and 
specially rich in illustrative anecdote of the kind well calcu- 
jated to appeal to the hearts and imaginations of younger 
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children. All three volumes are welcome additions to the 
preacher's library. But in putting them to practical use we 
recommend their owners always to remember one of Father 
Joseph Rickaby’s many words of wisdom—“ boys have no love 
for treatises.” 


3—THE CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP 
BERKELEY .' 


This volume gives a hitherto unpublished correspondence 
between George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne from 1734 to 
1753, and Sir John Perceval, afterwards first Earl of Egmont. 
The two, as quite young men, had met at Dublin, and found 
their ideas and tastes congenial. They formed a close 
friendship which continued till the death of Egmont, and 
their correspondence was maintained with little interruption 
from 1709, the year of their first meeting, until 1745, when 
Perceval died. As Bishop Berkeley's name is associated with 
a theory of knowledge which he propounded in his treatise 
“ concerning the principles of human knowledge,” published 
in 1710, one looks to see if the correspondence will yield 
any side-lights on the philosophical ideas ventilated in this 
book. Nothing, however, of any value on the subject is to be 
found, nothing but a few trivialities as to the cold reception 
it got in the first instance. Berkeley wrote it when he was 
quite a young man, and had a young man’s curiosity to learn 
how it was taken by others, especially by some intellectual 
lights of the day. Through his friend Perceval he tried 
to find this out, but was disconcerted on discovering that 
Dr. Samuel Clarke and Dr. Whiston thought its subtleties 
were rather hard to tackle but that its conclusion was absurd, 
as it was. For Berkeley's theory of knowledge was built 
upon Locke's idealism. Locke maintained that our sensations 
and ideas put us into direct communication not with the out- 
side world to which we instinctively refer them, but only 
with the impressions on our organs of sense made by this 
outside world, which therefore we can know of only through 
an inference that cannot carry us very far. Berkeley took 
up the further position that the outside cause which acts thus 
on our senses is God Himself, without the intervention of 
any second causes. Strangely, the editor, in his biographi- 


1 Berkeley and Perceval. By George Benjamin Rand. Cambridge: at. 
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cal commentary, which serves as an introduction, makes no 
attempt that can be called such to expound this theory, yet 
apart from it, what was there in George Berkeley to im- 
part interest to his correspondence with his friend? He scems 
to have been an amiable character, but there is little that is 
not commonplace in his ideas or those of his friend. Except 
for a few casual and superficial observations on the Rising 
of 1715 and the rumours about it current at the time in 
London, and for Berkeley's quixotic scheme for converting 
the native races of North America by founding a college 
at Bermuda for the white colonists of the neighbouring con- 
tinent, some of whom might perhaps in after life be induced 
to recommend Christianity to the natives, there is very little 
else that is distinctive in all these letters, unless it be 
Berkeley's schemings in true eighteenth century style to get 
clerical promotion, in all which his friend Perceval, as a 
man of influence, stood by him. That in so many letters onc 
should come occasionally on an instructive illustration of eigh- 
teenth century ways is to be expected, though the wonder is 
that here we come across so few. But here is one. Writ- 
ing from Dublin on August 18, 1712, Berkeley says: “ The 
other day two malefactors were publicly pilloried and after- 
wards burnt alive in Felster’s shop for having offered some 
affront to the memory of King William.” 

It would be hard to make a more useless index than that 
attached to this book. 


4.—PORT ROYAL.! 


These studies of Port Royal are reprinted from the 
Guardian, the Church Quarterly Review and the St. Albans 
Holborn Monthly Paper, in the thought that they will prove 
of interest to those who knew the writer, an Anglican clergy- 
man of strong character, who died in the summer of 1910. 
A Preface by the Rev. R. J. Mackay, of St. Martin's, Edin- 
burgh, and a Postscript by the Rev. E. F. Russell, of St. 
Albans’, Holborn, give a biographical sketch of his life and 
a study of his personality. He seems to have been a pleasing 


1 Port Royal and other Studies. By the Rev. H. T. Morgan, M.A. 
Edited by E.C.M. With a portrait. Lengmans. Pp. xxvii. 146. Price, 
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personality with a great capacity for friendship, and a burn- 
ing zeal for the formation of the young to high Christian 
ideals; one of those edifying types of Anglican clergy who 
command our sympathy and respect, and compensate in 
some measure to the Anglican Communion for its doctrinal 
inconsistencies. 

Mr. Russell in his Postscript claims Mr. Morgan as a 
fellow-High Churchman in doctrine though not in the belief 
in ritual, yet, in spite of all his good points, he seems to have 
had in him the distinctive Protestant virus of dislike for 
Church authority. ‘‘ Dearest Lad,” he wrote to one of his 
old boys, studying for Orders at the university, “I want 
you in your theological studies to be honest, thorough, and as 
widely varied as you can—never say a thing unless you be- 
lieve it—try and have good grounds for your belief (not 
merely Mr. So-and-so has said it)—try and get the real truth 
about Scripture and its meaning—do not attach yourself too 
much to ove particular school or tendency, but learn from 
the truth itself whatever it may teach you.” 

There are sound elements in this advice, no doubt, but one 
notes the omission of any corrective which might check the 
young undergraduate from lapsing into rank individualism, 
and one feels that the writer would find himself ill at ease ina 
Church which had received from her divine Founder the 
right to teach as He Himself taught, “ with authority.” And 
one anticipates that, if he should take to write on Jansenism, 
he would sympathize with it just because of its resistance 
to any Church authority which touched its pet theories. And 
when we come to the articles on Port Royal, which form 
the substance of this volume, we are not mistaken. That 
Mr. Morgan was widely read in the literature of Port Royal 
we may believe, for Mr. Russell tells us that the “ special 
feature of his library was his collection of Port Royal books, 
which stood rows upon rows of little brown duodecimos on 
his shelves,” how he was always endeavouring to complete 
this collection, and how “ he had read and annotated every 
one, and made abstracts from them in a series of note-books 
which filled a whole long shelf in his library.” But did 
his collection include books written on the other side?, One 
asks because throughout these studies there is not the faintest 
trace that their author knew what was the real ground of 
opposition between the Port Royal people and the authorities 
of the Church. He is so sure that the whole opposition 
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sprang from the Jesuits in whose hands the Holy See was a 
mere marionette, that their sole motive was to protect 
their scheme of watering down the Gospel to meet the wishes 
of the powerful, and they were irritated against the Jan- 
senists because these tried to set a lofty standard. And 
so when he comes across, for instance, an address by Antoine 
Arnauld to a young couple at their wedding, an address 
which is perfectly orthodox, though the preacher was not, 
his comment is “ All Port Royal is in this sermon: St. Paul 
the counsellor, divine grace the support and stay, a spirit 
of awe and yet of unfailing trust, the Holy Eucharist as the 
effectual presentation of Christ's all-prevailing sacrifice.”’ On 
the contrary there is nothing of Port Royal in this address, 
nothing, that is to say, of the peculiar doctrines which brought 
down upon the party the condemnations of the Church. And 
the same may be said of many other things that he com- 
ments on in like sort. Probably had he been given the ser- 
mons of Bourdaloue or the spiritual writings of Pére Lalle- 
ment, with suppression of the names, he would have said, 
“all Port Royal is in them.” On the other hand, there is no 
sign in any of these studies that the amiable author ever ad- 
verted to the real poison in the five propositions of Jansenius 
which aroused such controversy and were condemned by 
Innocent X. and several of his successors. It is that these 
propositions denied that a man without grace is capable, 
however willing, of obeying any of the precepts of God; 
or, if with grace acting upon him, of disobeying any of 
them. But by thus denying human liberty, constructively, 
these propositions deny the possibility of sin on the one hand 
and of human merit by the free correspondence with grace 
on the other. 

The last study in the volume is on Scipio Ricci, Bishop 
of Pistoia (1780 to 1791). Dean Church had said: “If 
Jansenism had a tame and inglorious end, no Frenchman can 
ever forget its magnificent beginnings."’ But, asks Mr. Mor- 
gan, “ was its end so tame and inglorious?”” And he tells, in 
a perspective of his own, of Scipio Ricci’s endeavours, under 
the directions of Leopold Grand Duke of Saxony, to trans- 
form the whole character of Catholic faith, Catholic worship, 
anc Catholic administration, and this by the agency of a mere 
diocesan synod which drew up eighty-six preposterous pro- 
positions, afterwards condemned by Pius VI. in the Auc- 
lorem Fidei. That Mr. Morgan, being exceedingly Protes- 
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tani, should have liked them is intelligible, but it is strange 
that even he should have expected the rulers of the Catholic 
Church to tolerate them. 


5—THE HISTORY OF INDULGENCES.' 


We have every reason to be grateful to Father Joseph 
Hilgers for this valuable summary of a very difficult subject. 
With the possible exception of Dr. Nikolaus Paulus, no scho- 
lar can claim to speak with more authority upon the de- 
velopment of the Indulgence system in the medieval Church, 
and Father Hilgers’ close association with the old Congrega- 
tion of Indulgences and with that department of the Holy 
Office which has now replaced it, lends especial weight to 
the information given on points affecting dogma as well as 
current practice. Our author begins at the very beginning 
and does not hesitate to connect the system which now pre- 
vails immediately and directly with the /ide//i pacis of the 
time of St. Cyprian. He even goes so far as to say that his 
book aims at showing that the Indulgences of the Church have 
developed from the very early centuries without any essen- 
tial change in the manner of granting them or in their use. 
There was, he maintains, no new departure in the eleventh 
century and at the time of the Crusades. We are not quite 
satisfied that Father Hilgers removes all the difficulty, and 
that such writers as Gottlob and K6éniger, upon whom he 
comments so severely, can find nothing to reply; but it is 
certainly desirable to have what we may call the dogmatic 
view of Indulgences set out by a writer who really possesses 
a competent acquaintance with the historical facts. Such 
historical knowledge has been only too painfully conspicuous 
by its absence in more than one treatise on the subject we 
could name. We may be specially grateful to our author for 
providing an appendix dealing with certain documents and 
monuments of special interest, some of which are reproduced 
graphically from photographs. The most interesting of these 
is an Indulgence of one year entered in a Vatican MS. ( Bar- 
berini, lat. 560), and belonging to about the year goo. In 


' Die Katholische Lehre von den Ablassen und deren geschichtliche 
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exchange for the spending of a particular vigil in silence, 
prayer and fasting, the penitent is allowed to drop one year 
of his penance (fro illo wno die annum dimittere in peni- 
tentia). Other interesting documents are those connected with 
the Mass of St. Gregory at his traditional altar in the monas- 
tery of St. Andrew and St. Gregory on the Czlian and those 
concerning the portiuncula indulgence and the first jubilee. 
The volume is clearly printed, but we wish that the pub- 
lishers had not thought it necessary to economize space by 
using such very small type. Very small print becomes par- 
ticularly trying to ageing eyes when the type, as in this case, 
is gothic. 





Short Notices. 
—<———— 
THEOLOGICAL. 


SuCH a book as that of Dr. Montgomery Hitchcock upon Ireneus 
of Lugdunum (Cambridge University Press: gs. net) is of undoubted 
interest and value to the Catholic student, and may be confidently recom- 
mended exceplis excipiendis. Obviously we cannot have the pleasure 
of unconditionally recommending a work on St. Irenzus hailing from 
Trinity College, Dublin; apart from special points which it musf neces- 
sarily approach with certain prepossessions, the whole outlook on a 
subject so intimately theological must differ as it is approached by a 
Catholic or a Protestant. It is a small matter, but the consistent ab- 
stention of Dr. Hitchcock from the use of the common title of “ Saint” 
has a significance. There is no such thing as purely “ objective ”’ history, 
least of all ecclesiastical history; its writer must have a standpoint, and 
disbelief, whether in Catholicism or in all Christianity, is just as much 
a standpoint as belief. And we acknowledge gladly Dr. Hitchcock's 
manifest desire to express fairly St. Irenzus’ teaching where it would 
be least sympathetic with his own trend of thought. We really do not 
see how on any common-sense canons of interpretation the famous 
phrase about the “ potentior principalitas’’ of Rome can be made to 
mean so little as he suggests; and his suggestion of the reason why all 
the churches must “ convenire " to Rome, logically grants our whole case. 
In the same way his attempts to get over the Saint's plain teaching 
about the Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the Mass without throwing 
his author overboard, and the whole muddlement in which he involves 
himself, in calling Ridley, Waterland and Bishop Wordsworth to his 
aid, excite rather our sympathy than our controversial zeal. We pre- 
fer to pass lightly over these points, firstly because they will be suffi- 
ciently obvious to the Catholic reader of the book, and secondly, be- 
cause we consider it a great misfortune that the name of St. Irenaus—- 
a writer of such profound importance in Church History and in Theology, 
and of such fascination in himself—should be associated to-day mainly 
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with a few controversial passages. And we bear testimony gladly to Dr. 
Hitchcock's admirable treatment (again exceplis excipiendis) of the great 
remainder. St. Irenzus is one of Dr. Harnack’s chevaux de baitaille, and 
even from Mgr. Batiffol we have had no more powerful answer to the 
suggestion of the Saint’s responsibility for the introduction of new and 
alien elements into primitive Christianity, than Dr. Hitchcock's chapter 
on “ The Teachers of Irenzus.” The chapters, too, on the Saint’s doc- 
trine of the Trinity and of the Incarnation are generally admirable, and 
exhibit in a special degree the warmth of devotional feeling and the elo- 
quence of expression with which the whole book is written: We have 
read the volume with great pleasure and interest, and cordially recom- 
mend it to all who are capable of “ excepting "’ what ought to be ex- 
cepted—and surely any Catholic intelligent enough to read the book at 
all is intelligent enough to do that. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

An admirable compendium of the common teaching of the Church 
and of her authoritative writers on the Religious Life is Mgr. Lelong’s 
Catéchisme de la Vie Religieuse (Téqui: 1 fr. London Agents, Burns 
and Oates). The substance of many a big book is here concentrated 
and presented in a form as concise as that of the Penny Catechism 
and a place for such a handy pocket volume will doubtless be found 
in the economy of many Religious houses. Of quite a different type— 
though also a quite small book—is Mother Francis Raphael's well-known 
tractate, The Daily Life of a Religious, of which we gladly welcome a 
new edition (Burns and Oates: price 1s. 6d.). Like all Mother Drane’s 
books this is a work of charm as well as of value. WMNihil teligit quod 
mon ornavil. As evidence of the breadth of view taken by the best 
Religious Orders about methods of spirituality, it is noteworthy that 
Mother Drane, for herself and in training her subjects, was in quite 
thorough-going fashion “ Ignatian,”’ as contrasted with her own Superior, 
Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan, and many of her most trusted friends 
like Father Wilberforce, who could not get on with “methods” at all. 
But Mother Drane’s chapter on “ Recollection” shows how thoroughly 
she knew the truths that so exclusively filled the imagination of Mother 
Margaret. 

The “Member of the Ursuline Community, Sligo,” to whose wide 
reading and admirable taste we already owe several excellent devo- 
tional compilations, has now given us, in good time for March, A Garland 
for St. Joseph (Washbourne: 2s. net), which forms quite one of the 
best and fullest handbooks of its subject that we have met. For each 
day we have an instruction, either original or from the works of some 
well-known writer, a reading from hagiographical or similar literature, 
or some incident from modern life tending to increase devotion to the 
great Foster-father, and a short set of verses. The latter owe much to 
Ireland; Father M. Russell, Katharine Tynan, and Father Connolly are 
among the prominent contributors, and many verses unsigned, not the 
least successful, come, we suspect, from nearer home at Sligo. 


HAGIOGRAPHICAL. 


The Cambridge Press has done well to publish, under the capable 
editorship of Father G. V. O'Neill, S.J., a selection from the Caxton 
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Golden Legend, together with Caxton’s own Introduction, a short but 
sufficient introductory biography of both Jacobus de Voraigne and his 
famous English translator, and some short but extremely interesting and 
often original notes of Father O'Neill's. Even those who have the 
beautiful complete edition published in the Temple Classics will find it 
well worth their while to spend another 3s. for the sake of Father 
O'Neill’s excellent apparatus. Those many more who do not know this 
great treasure-house of medizval legend and piety should assuredly take 
this opportunity of acquainting themselves with it. For here we have 
the real “legenda”’ in all their fragrance, a sheer delight to the imagi- 
nation and the heart, as little to be surrendered by any Catholic as the 
equally valuable scientific dissection of them, in the interests of objective 
truth, by such men as the Bollandists. The two things serve different 
purposes, they run side by side, and minister to different needs of the 
imagination and the intellect. Of a holy place like Rocamadour or a 
legend like that of St. Martha it is not enough to say that in the light of 
present knowledge the facts are such and such. There is a further truth, 
that besides the objective facts as restored by science, the place or the 
legend also still remain, the product of centuries of loving devotion, 
things handed down to us, not otherwise than as they stand, accretions 
and all, a gift of God for the enkindling of our love as truly as the critical 
analysis of them is a gift of God for the right ordering of our intellect. 
It is just because ecclesiastical legend is not matter of Faith that we 
may retain for edification what we have to reject objectively. The 
position is just the opposite of that of the modernist who tries to retain 
a spiritual value for facts of faith whose objectivity he denies. Who be- 
lieves that that Statue at Rocamadour was really carved by Zaccheus? 
Yet who is for that reason the less overcome by the influence of that 
most appealing of pilgrimage-places? And why? Surely just because 
in such a case the objective fact is not merely not of Faith, but not even 
of importance. 

Such considerations arise not only in regard to what is frankly 
‘legendary’ but also very often in regard to the details of quite his- 
torical hagiography. Even in regard to the life of such a Saint as the 
twelfth-century St. Hildegarde they are not absent; but in any case there 
is an overshadowing interest in the recorded visions which rather out- 
classes these details. In her Life and Visions of St. Hildegarde (Heath, 
Cranton & Ouseley: 4s. 6d. net) Miss Francesca Maria Steele has wisely 
given preponderating attention to them, both in the translation of their 
text and in the careful study she makes of their substance. From the 
Rhineland has arisen a wonderful school of Mystical Theology, with 
Hildegarde for pioneer, and for successors such experts as Ruysbroeck, 
Eckhart and B. Henry Suso. To Miss Steele all who are interested in 
this deep subject owe a debt of gratitude for the help she here offers them. 


APOLOGETIC. 


Many as are the books of popular Apologetic for the use of converts 
and enquirers, there is always room for a new one which shall appeal 
to just the temper and habit of mind—things always changing—of the 
day. Such a work, lucid, direct and logical, yet written in the very op- 
posite ot the controversial manner, the Rev. M. J. Phelan, S.J., has 
given us in The Straight Path, or Marks of the True Church (Long- 
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mans: price, 2s. 6d. net). The Four Notes of the Church are in turn 
analyzed and their application demonstrated first positively as regards 
the Church, and then negatively as regards other bodies. A careful dis- 
cussion of “The Pope and His Prerogatives"’ forms the second part of 
the book. Zhe Straight Path is a work for the educated general 
reader, avoiding the refinements of its subject, but concentrating vigor- 
ously and persuasively upon the vital points. It is written, too, in an 
attractive style with an abundance of vivid, concrete illustration. 


FICTION. 

In her new book, Golden Lights (Washbourne: 2s. 6d.), Miss E. 
Gallienne Robin has forsaken the paths of adventure which in Perilows 
Seas she so vividly depicted, for modern life, the psychology of conversion 
and the problem of vocation. Mgr. Benson and Father Martindale have 
gone to the making of her book, as well as manifestly a good deal of per- 
sonal experience, deeply felt and very successfully got down on paper. 
The result is a volume of real value and interest, whether or no one con- 
siders its framework of story-telling quite a success, with an arm of co- 
incidence rather too long, bringing to issue a situation rather too trite. 
We have, however, read the book with sustained interest, not least be- 
cause of the very up-to-date types it illustrates for us in the protean 
changeableness of modern High-Churchism. 

We confess that when we are confronted with a volume of feminine 
correspondence, whose author takes to herself the name of one of the 
most unapproachable of mystics, and who presents us with her letters 
as addressed to her “ Spirit-Friend,’’ we find our worst prejudices al- 
ready aroused. We have attentively read the first three and the last of 
the Letters of Lidwine, published by Mr. Long, and unfortunately find 
in them nothing to dispel, but much to confirm those prejudices. Nothing 
threatens to happen to the lady in the former; nothing appears to have 
happened in the latter; there is nothing in the way of style to redeem the 
banality of the small-talk about her “ feelings,’ which forms the sub- 
stance of the lady’s letters so far as we have read them; on the other 
hand, there is before the end of Letter III. at least one piece of bad 
philosophy and one piece of bad ethics. For the rest, this is what the 
business amounts to when deflated. June 21: read one of the “ spirit- 
friend's’ books, felt lonely, thought she would like to write him a let- 
ter; feeling bad. June 22: tried a little dissipation; no good. June 23: 
went to church; felt better; bad again after lunch; felt sudden need to go 
and consult Father ——; Father —— was out (fortunate man). June 24: 
found some commonplaces in a book; wrote them down; felt better; ¢/ 
cetera. However, one ray of consolation (as Lidwine might say) pierces 
this great weariness—the beautiful thought that the “ spirit-friend” at 
least is beyond the reach of the Postal Service. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We notice that the Catholic Church music department of Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hartel has been taken over by Messrs. J. and W. Chester, 
ot 54, Great Marlborough Street, the well-known specialists in Russian 
music. From them we have received the first publication of a new 
series of church music in modern notation for congregational use—‘ The 
Chester Library.” For the low price of twopence we have the whole of 
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the Mass V. in Duplicibus, vulgarly known as the de Angelis, extremely 
well printed, with a title-page of unusual typographical interest—though 
we confess not to our individual taste. We rather regret that, in the re- 
vival of congregational: singing at Mass, the de Angelis should appear i 
so prominently. It is not of the Gregorian corpus, except for che rather 
mauled Plain song melody to which the Samctus has been adapted, and t 
there is not one of its numbers, not even the very fine G/oria, that cannot fl 
be surpassed both for facility of performance and for essential musico~ | 
liturgical interest. We hope Messrs. Chester will try and popularize | 
in the same form the Mass for ordinary Sundays, or that for feasts 
B.V.M. No. 2. 
We need scarcely do more than chronicle the continuance of the im- 
portant work being done by Father Peeters, S.J., the Bollandist, upon 
the apocryphal Gospel literature. The volume now reaches us which 
deals with that strange Gospel of the Infancy (L’Evangile de l’Enfance 
Picard: 3.50 fr.), which is more like the Arabian Nights than any- 
thing else, and which Father Peeters thinks was practically never taken 
otherwise than as a romance. Needless to say the work is, as regards 
scholarship, definitive and complete. But there is more than enough in- 
terest in the volume, apart from its apparatus of Oriental learning, to 
attract the general reader to an acquaintance with one of the quaintest 
and most fantastic relics of early Syrian and Armenian Christianity. 
Most of us will agree with Father Bernard Vaughan, in his Preface 
to Mr. Benjamin Green's translation of The Education of Character 
(Washbourne: 2s. 6d. net), that the appearance of this work of the learned 
French Dominican, Father Gillet, is a sight “ good for sore eyes.” Its 
value has been attested by wide circulation in France, which we trust 
may be more than equalled over here, where its lessons are quite as 
much needed. It need hardly be said that a Dominican work fathered 
by a Jesuit will not be found to go into controversial detail as to the 
way in which the human will is acted upon by the Divine, necessary 
as would be that discussion in a scientific work on the subject. 
The Editor of the Young Alar, Mr. Walter Wynn, is responsible 
for a shilling book on The Secrets of Success in Life, which must look 
rather odd among the solid and intellectual contents of the shelves of 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate. For it is a breezy volume of the “ get 
on or get out” type, guaranteed in this aspect by Mr.Gordon Sci- 
fridge, and as to its “ orthodoxy” by Dr. Clifford, Dr. Horton and the 
author's “ dear friend,’’ Mr. Silas Hocking. Notwithstanding the handi- 
cap of this trine benediction, we are able to say that we have found the 
work entirely up to the level of its kind, and as little objectionable as 
most of them. Of course we Catholics have quite a different Secret 
of Success; we do not believe that the riddle of life is to be solved by 
bounce, and so we are unfortunately unable to recommend Mr. Wynn 
to our own people. However, we cordially commend him to Dr. Horton's 
and Mr. Hocking’s congregations, who will thus discover that there is 
“no hope” for a man who wastes his time over such questions as 
“whether Rome is the Scarlet Woman,” until “ his brain is swept of its 
delusions.” 
Though in form the new book we have just received from Messrs. 
Longmans—Father Robert Kane’s From Fetters to Freedom (price 5s. 
net'—consists of sermons, it is in substance a contribution to the re- 
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ligious history of Ireland, ‘“ broadly illustrative,” as Father Kane says in 
his Preface, “‘ of the emerging of Catholic Ireland from the serfdom of 
the Penal Laws into civil, social and religious history.” As may be ex- 
pected, such a theme calls forth at their fullest all Father Kane’s high 
oratorical gifts, and indeed such sermons as those on “The Martyr 
Primate of Ireland” and ‘‘ The Triumph of the Kelt ” are really remark- 
able examples of modern pulpit eloquence. Some of the discourses 
however, raise questions of wider than Irish interest, and are worth the 
attention of all who are concerned with general apologetic. In “ The 
Winds and the Waves obey Him" we have a treatment of Lourdes which 
will greatly interest those who have followed our own recent discussion 
of the subject, and in ‘ God’s Word Incarnate in Speech”’ we have an 
interesting contribution to another subject, which an equally eloquent 
fellow-Irishman, Sir Wyke Bayliss, has made his own. We have read 
Father Kane's brilliant volume with great interest, and we hope, edifica- 
tion. In his own land, that interest and that edification will, we trust, 
be as great or greater still. 

Doubtless the literary artist is born and not made. But all the same 
it frequently happens that assiduous drudgery at plain, useful work, 
well done, will prepare the writer to seize adequately some moment 
of creative originality, and produce at last a work of imaginative art. 
We have been waiting for this moment in the case of Miss C. M. Anthony, 
whose pseudonym has now for some years covered so much excellent 
work—magazine articles and books; biography, history and simple jour- 
nalism. That work has shown a steady advance from the less to the 
more permanent kind of writing, and it is now Miss Anthony's reward to 
have produced a book which is just literature—just art. Paradyse Ter- 
restre (Washbourne: price 3s. 6d. net) is, indeed, as Mgr. Benson says 
in his Preface, “a distinct contribution to that pile of impressions which, 
little by little, are going to make up our understanding of the world.” 
It is the real thing, a series of impressions sincerely and deeply felt, and 
adequately set down; not a record of certain externals, a set of 
“sketches,” but an interpretation of them in terms of life. Miss Anthony 
has given here a real gift, one worth having, to all who value “the 
little glimpses of beauty "’ that life, animate or inanimate, has to show. 
and who are glad through them “to be aware of a Terrestrial Paradise 
even in this valley of tears.” 

Mr. Montgomery Carmichael, on the other hand, has long been known 
as the author of the few but choice expressions of a temperament at 
once artistic and ardently Catholic—but utilitarian not at all. We have 
met people who could not away with /ohka Walter Walsh. They 
will like still less The Solitaries of the Sambuca (Burns and Oates, 5s. n.), 
for at least Mr. Walsh pursued definite studies and visited the poor, 
while, ex hy/pothesi, Mr. Casauban and his companions exist for the 
very purpose of “doing nothing.” But to those who can see a little 
deeper, the “ Solitaries” will form a fascinating appendix to the earlier 
and more fully-designed work—one which no lover of the latter would 
willingly miss. It has all the fragrant atmosphere, all that delightful 
blend of make-believe and of fundamental reality, which gave the Fran- 
ciscan biography its peculiar combination of charm and grip. Doubt- 
less it is on smaller scale, and deals with a theme more difficult to render 
quite life-like, and in writing it, Mr. Carmichael can hardly have hoped, 
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or at all intended, to rival the earlier and unique work. But he has pro- 
duced a charming and touching sketch of a kind of life for which even 
to-day a few souls may be waiting, and about which it is, anyhow, very 


good to read. 
War Books. 


Towards the end of September last year Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse, 
M.P., visited Antwerp, Termonde and other places in the neighbourhood 
and saw something of the terrible conditions prevailing there. He has 
recorded some of his experiences in Belgium in War (Cambridge Press: 
Is. net), and the restraint of his language, as well as the horror of the 
facts he describes, gives his work a special value as independent evi- 
dence of the schrecklichkeit of German methods. The value of the 
book is increased by several photographs, notably one of the interior 
of the ruined church of Termonde. 

It was a happy thought that prompted Messrs. Téqui just now to re- 
issue the sermons and funeral orations preached by Mgr. Besson at the 
close of the Franco-Prussian War. L’Année d’Expiation et de Grace 
(price 3 frs.) is indeed full of matter, both of comfort and of exhortation, 
in this year of 1915, which we hope will be for French Catholicism sxe 
année de reconnaissance et de grace. Such sermons, as full of matter 
as of eloquence, as those on the restoration of France by family life, the 
true allies of France, and on Christian and patriotic courage, present 
considerations as urgent to-day as forty-five years ago, and the funeral 
orations hold up before us examples of Christian heroism and devotion 
to duty that can never become stale in the telling. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

When will educated Europe learn that Christendom already has a 
common tongue in which Catholics and Protestants alike are, or are 
supposed to be educated, which renders quite superfluous such artificial 
systems as Esperanto? That there is such a thing as a living, practical 
Latin is sufficiently evident, not only from the practice of the Church and 
her clergy, but from a glance at such a little book as M. Ch. Dumaine’s 
Conversations Latines, compiled for the use of Catholics travelling 
abroad, and published by M. Tralin in Paris at the rather high price 
of 1.60 fr. Rheda publica is the obvious word for an omnibus and 
autorheda for a motor-bus; also advigila ne te prosternant is quite 
good Latin for “‘ mind you don’t get run over." We suppose that the 
general indifference to practical Latin is due partly to ignorance, and 
partly to the schoolmasters, who forbid us to wander outside what 
Professor Phillimore sarcastically calls “ the sacred period.” But after 
all, the object of teaching Latin in our schools is not to turn out un- 
successful candidates for Balliol scholarships. And it is monstrous to 
suggest that a boy will find his chances of passing the Oxford Senior 
impaired, if he has been encouraged to read Alma Roma, to converse 
intelligently with a foreign priest in Latin, and to use his Missal in 
church. 

We have received two issues of a new penny monthly—The Catholic 
Suffragist—-which is the organ of the “Catholic Women’s Suffrage 
Society.””. In marked contrast to much wild writing on the subject of 
the Vote, the views contained here are sanely and temperately expressed. 
It is the desire of all real reformers that the ‘“ Catholic Women’s Suf- 
frage Society” should exercise a powerful influence upon the whole 
movement in keeping it, in all its manifestations, within the bounds of 
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Christian morality. 


Books Recetved. 


We are glad to think that the Catholic Sujfragist, 


judging from its first two numbers, is well calculated to effect this result. 

Mr. Edward Bellasis, a close and devout student, as our readers know, 
of “ Newmaniana,” has written a very interesting lecture on the famous 
Mediterranean Voyage, which is meant to be used with lantern slides. 
Extracts from the letters, and quotations from the poetry of Newman and 
Froude, give great actuality to the lecture. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
(Reviewed in present issue or reserved for future notice.) 


From THE AUTHORS. 

The Mediterranean Voyage of J. H. 
Newman and R. H. Froude, ar- 
ranged for lantern slides. By 
Edward Bellasis. Pp. 16. Our 
Duty in War Time. Sermon by 
Rev. S. M. Hogan, O.P. 

CAMBRIDGE University Press. 

The Principles of Understanding. By 
Henry Sturt, M.A. Pp. xiv, 302. 
Price, 5s. net. L. Annawi Senecae 
Libri x, xi, xii. Edited by J. D. 
Duff, M.A. Pp. Ix, 312. Price 
4s. net. Belgium in War. By 
J. H. Whitehouse, M.P. Pp. x, 
28. Price, Is. net. 

Catuotic SumMER ScHoot Press, New 
York. 

The Century of Columbus. By James 
J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., 
K.C.S.G., etc. Pp. xliv, 578. 
Eighty-six illustrations. Price, 
3.50 dollars, post free. 

Catnotic Trutn Society or IRELAND, 
Dublin. 
Several Penny Pamphlets. 
Herper, London. 

Short Sermons on the Gospels. By 
Rev. F. Peppert. Pp. iv, 225. 
Price, 4s. net. Short Sermons for 
Children’s Mass. By Rev. F. 
Reuter. Pp. viii, 189. Price, 
net. The Sunday Gospels 
plained to Children. By Rev. 
Parks. Pp. iv, 312. Price, 6s. 
net. Conferences for Boys. By 
Rev. R. Kuchnel. Pp. vi, 310. 
Price, 6s. net. Catholic Moral 
Teaching and its Antagonists. By 
Joseph Mausbach, D.D. Trans- 
lated by R. M. Buchanan, M.A. 
Pp. viii, 504. Price, tos. net. 
The Parables of the Gospel. By 
Leopold Fonck, S.J. Translated 
by E. Leahy. Pp. 830. Price, 
14S. net. 

“ Irisn Messencrr ” Orrice, Dublin. 

Several Penny Pamphlets. 

Lonomans, London. 

The Straight Path. By M. J. 

Phelan, S.J. Pp. x, 174. Price, 


2s. 6d. net. The Relations of the 
English Church to the Monarchi- 
cal Claims of the Roman See. By 
the Rev. F. W. Puller, M.A. Pp. 
48. Price, 1s. net. The Graves 
at Kilmorna. By Rev. P. A. 
Sheehan. Pp. 373. Price, 6s. net. 
The War and Religious Ideals. By 
Rev. C. L. Drawbridge. Pp. viii, 
151. Price, 13.6d. net. The War: 
its History and its Morals. By 
A. F. Pollard, M.A. Pp. 32. 
Price, 6d. net. 


Oxrorp University Press. 

The Poems of Digby Mackworth 
Dolben. Edited with a Memoir by 
Robert Bridges. Pp. cxx, 144. 
Price, 1s. 6d. net. 


Reeves, London. 

For Better, For Worse, and Other 
Poems. By the Author of “ Dove 
Sono,” etc. With two designs by 
G. D. Davison. Pp. 40. 


Grant Ricuarps, London. 
Home Cookery in War Time. By 
Ernest Oldmeadow. Pp. 270. 
Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


Smpkin & Co., London. 

The English Catholic Revival in the 
X1Xth Century. By M. Thureau- 
Dangin. Translated by Wilfrid 
Wilberforce. 2 vols. Pp. Ixiv, 
468; xv, 642. Price, 31s. 6d. 
net. 

Soutruwoop & Co., London. 
The World in Alliance. 
Noel Keen, L.L.B. 

Price, Is. net 


By Frank 
Pp. vi. 64. 


Trout, Paris (London Agents, Burns & 
Oates). 

Etude Comparative des deux Syn- 
théses Catholique et Moderniste. 
By Julien Fontaine. Pp. xlvii. 
418. Price 4 fr. 

Wasupourne, London. 

A Garland for St. Joseph. 
Member of the Ursuline 
munity, Sligo. Pp. viii. 
Price 2s. net. 
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